xX) 


With popular emphasis on increasing pro- 
duction for war, SONOCO could take the easy way 
-~cut a few corners on quality, shorten the time 


needed for some operations, and produce more. 


But a large number of SONOCO customers 
are manufacturing war materials. They must not 
only get ‘enough, and on time,” but with their 
operations geared to and depending on SONOCO 
standards of quality, they must get that too. 


The only corners we have cut have been to 
streamline our production lines. We have in- 
creased our working time, but we have not 


shortened a single vital operation. 


SONOCO will continue a dependable source 
of supply on Textile Paper Carriers. 
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BAG COTTON MILLS 
Expential Cotton Products since 1870 


The fibre of our Southland in fighting trim steps into the breach to replace metal cans, wooden 


barrels, boxes and burlap which are not obtainable except in very limited quantities. Cotton 


bags have proved their merit as successful containers .. . economical, efficient and readily 
} available. Siftproof, greaseproof and waterproof, they are doing the job of protecting war and 
civilian goods in transit and in storage. In many instances they pay for themselves by the 


saving they effect in weight and in space. Cotton bags serve for flour and fertilizer, grain and 


gunpowder, cabbages and cheniicals. 


COTTON MILLS 


ATLANTA MINNEAPOLIS” ST.LOUIS DALLAS NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS’ KANSA CITY,KANS. 
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Uncle Sam's fighting men in the jungle, in the Arctic, on the desert - - all over 
the world - - are demanding fabrics finished to meet the extreme conditions of 
this new kind of war. @ Arkansas’ vast peacetime experience is now solving 
wartime problems .. producing for textile processing and finishing plants 
products that meet exacting government specifications. 


FRONT LINE PRODUCTS 

4 

FUNGICIDE G for mildewproofing all types AQUAROL* Produces a water-repellent finish 


of cotton cloth used in sleeping bags, webbing, on uniform cloth, overcoatings, and other military *¥*s 


tentage, mosquito netting, etc. 


fabrics . . used in a single bath treatment with - = | 
ARKO FIRE RETARDANT For flame- Fungicide G to impart water-repellency and a | 


proofing uniform cloth, tentage, felts, ete. mildew resistance . . used in a single bath ; : 


CULOFIX L” For preventing color-bleed AC treatment with Arko Fire Retardant to produce 


in water of direct dyed cotton. 


> 


water-repellency and fire-resistance. 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ARKANSAS co. INC. NEWARK + NEW JERSEY 1 
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LL OF US in the cotton mill industry have reason to 
take courage and look to the future with more con- 


fidence than at any previous time over the past 20 years. 


No one particular corporation in the cotton mill section 
of the textile industry has ever felt it had the resources 
along with a sufficiently low operating cost to justify the 
necessary financial outlay in maintaining adequate research 
staffs and facilities along with co-ordination between new 
discoveries and styling. If the machinery builders did not 
produce something new, ot the selling agents did not have 
constructive suggestions in the way of new products, the 
manufacturer appeared content to travel along the line of 
least resistance and stick either to yarns of long established 
specifications, or to plain woven fabrics like sheetings and 
print cloths. Meanwhile, several of the synthetic fiber man- 
ufacturers became large, and any one of them did not 
hesitate to spend more money for research than the entire 


cotton section of the industry combined. 


Under the driginal idea and suggestion of W. J. (Nick) 
Carter of Carter Fabrics Corp., Greensboro, a substantia! 
group of manufacturers in North Carolina joined Mr. Car- 
ter in establishing the North Carolina Textile Foundation, 
a non-profit organization to supplement adequa‘e teaching 
facilities at State College, a division of the greater Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, in Raleigh, for various phases of 
textile manufacturing including laboratory and _ research 
work. Other evidence of group co-operation among man- 
ufacturers for research work has appeared in various sec- 
tions throughout the Southeast. Manufacturers are now in 
position to contribute and should contribute from their war 
earnings to non-profit organizations to carry on research 
work not only during the war period, but in the post-war 
days when new developments arising from the present war 
are being installed in industry and promoted to the fullest 
extent, 


Who knows, for example, but what electronics will play 
an important part in textile machinery, or even in the actual 
manufacture of goods in textile plants during the post-war 
period? While scientists will perhaps argue the nature of 


the electron indefinitely, technicians will doubtless continue 
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Research and Technological Improvements Essential to Post-War Security 


By RUSH S. DICKSON, President 
American Yarn & Processing Company 
Mount Holly, N. C. 


to develop practical applications of the behaviour of the 
The 


study and application of electronics is developing sO rap 


electron in machinery and in manufacturing processes 


idly that its field cannot be limited and defined today. It is 
perhaps the most versatile and flexible instrument yet de 
vised by man: It enables man to see the hitherto unseeable. 
to destroy viruses and bacteria, to stimulate organic growth 
and to control industrial equipment. A nationally known 
economist recently stated that, in his opinion, more prog 
ress had been made in the past two years of war through 
co-operation of Government money and research manpower 
with research divisions in private industry, in the applica 
tion of the behaviour of the electron than in the past ten 
years of pre-war experimentation on the part of private 
industry combined. Electronics will improve communica. 
tions, will save time and industry, will reduce production 
costs and will save lives and property. One way or another 
the impact of electronics may be felt in every activity 
known to man including, no doubt, the textile industry in 
more ways than one. Electronics and other technological 
developments combined with chemical research can, in my 
opinion, keep “King Cotton’’ permanently enthroned if 
supported by the proper expenditure of funds both by the 
manufacturers and machinery builders. 

Another pleasing trend of the industry has been recog- 
nition on the part of management that voluntary co-opera- 
tion in manufacturing and management problems with em- 
ployees is producing results in the industry of an encour- 
aging nature. Rather than enforced participation in the 
problems of manufacture and management through organ- 
ized labor unions, it appears a voluntary basis of co-opera- 
tion would be the course of wisdom. I know of one organi- 
zation getting excellent results in management and manu- 
facturing problems through the establishment of a prize 
system with suggestion boxes installed throughout the 
plants, encouraging the employees, section foremen, over- 
seers and superintendents, to compete for prizes to be 
awarded to the parties making the best suggestion for in- 
creased production, lowered costs, improved quality, better 


management-employee relations, improved processes, in- 


cluding patentable suggestions, etc. 
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HIGH SPEED COTTON SECTION BEAM WARPER WITH MAGAZINE CONE CREEL 


PUT THESE Modern MACHINES 
Repeat orders for complete installations of COCKER H 
HIGH-SPEED WARPERS and Creels) and COCKER 4 


HIGH-SPEED SLASHERS illustrated above, prove that 3 
better warps are made efficiently and economically on 7 
COCKER WARP PREPARATION EQUIPMENT. 
Investigate the many desirable Cocker , 
Features not found on other Warp } : 
Preparation Equipment. 


COCKER MACHINE and: 


Builders of Complete Warp Preparation Equipment for’ 
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COCKER NINE-CYLINDER HIGH SPEED COTTON SLASHER 


You Get All These Features on 
COCKER WARP PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 


-On the Migh-Speed Warpers 
and Creels 

Yarn Ténsion secured by dead weight . 
Chrome-plated washers . . . quick acting posi- 
tive electrical eyeboard stop-motion . . . mag- 
netic brake . . . creel arrangement to permit 
operator to tie in reserve cones quickly and 
easily .. . horizontal type magazine .. . com- 
pletely enclosed drive. 


-On the Migh-Speed Cotton Slasher 


Stainless steel cylinders with rotary packless 


joints . . . Graduated drive permitting speed 
changes without overrun on beams or strain on 
yarn... Patented automatic friction control .. . 
Finger-tip tension control . . . Syphon conden- 
sate removal with individual traps on each cyl- 


inder . . . Instant speed changes to 90 yards 
per minute . . . Ball bearings on all moving 
parts . . . Heavy vibration-eliminating frames 


.. . Counter clocks for instant stretch calcula- 
tion... Cut markers .. . Cut Marker Indicators 
... Speed Tachometers . . . Combs and comb 
adjustments . . . Motor and steam fittings . . . 
plus many other important features. 


OUNDRY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


ayon,. Cotton and Other Natural and Synthetic Yarns 
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KEEP SPINNING LONGER 


Regular rebuffing gives Armstrong’s 
Cork Cots three to five service lives! 


F you're using Armstrong’s Cork Cots, you know 

they have a long initial life. You know also that, 
when these cots do begin to show signs of wear, you 
can rebuff them . .. make them like new .. . for as 
little as per roll. 

Since an Armstrong’s Cork Cot can be rebuffed 2 to 
t times, you should be getting 3 to 5 full-length serv- 
ice lives from each covering. And you will get this 
greatly extended service if you follow the simple 
system recommended on the instruction chart 
entitled “Directions for Installing and Buffing 
Cork Cots.” This procedure helps keep yarn 
quality up, replacement costs down, and keeps 
work flowing evenly through the roll shop. 

The uniformity of Armstrong’s Cork Cots makes 
this money-saving, time-saving system possible. 
Since the density of these cots is carefully controlled 
during manufacture, each cot is identical in quality 
and durability with every other cot of its type. 

Your Armstrong representative will be glad to help 
check your rebuffing schedule to make sure you are 
getting maximum service from every roll. If you need 
one of the instruction charts, write Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Textile Products 
Section, 8205 Arch Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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ARMSTRONG'S CORK COTS 


 ACCOTEX COTS + ACCOTEX APRONS 
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Herman Cone Discusses Cotton Textile 
Industrys Wartime 


YEAR AGO when I was elected your president, | 
A suggested that if we should indicate a plattorm for 
our work for the year, it would be a simple statement 
That we do everything in our power to help win the war. 
Although no official vote was taken on the statement, I am 
satisfied that it met with complete approbation, because the 
year has ended and and we now have an opportunity to 
look at the record. 

According to the War Production Board figures our 1n- 
| dustry produced 11,266,705,000 linear 
yards of cotton goods in 1942 as com 
pared with 10.546.414,.000 in 1941 and 
8,420,748,000 in the last peace 

of 1939. Qur 


looms 
seven per cent more yardage in 1942 


with 
time year 
than in 1941 and 34 per cent more than 
they did in 1939. Our cotton consump 
tion figures shows an even larger gain 


due to the fact that the war eftort has 


Herman Cone 


called for heavier fabrics. We consum 
ed an average of 953,265 bales of cotton per month in 
1942 as compared with 881.963 in 1941 and with 614,156 
in 1939. Our spindles therefore consumed eight per cent 
more cotton in 1942 than they did in 1941 and 55 per cent 


more than they did in 1939. 


Admiration and Satisfaction 

These figures are bound to compel admiration and a cer 
tain satisfaction of a job well done, because we have hon- 
estly and industriously endeavored to deliver the quantity 
and quality and kind of cotton textile products where and 
when needed. Truly our platform has been operating not 
only for the war effort but for civilian demands insofar as 
possible. 

When it became apparent that our country would be 
drawn into the war, the Federal Government began to 
spend hundreds of millions of dollars on a preparedness 
program, regardless of expense and regardless of waste. 
Haste and urgency were the prevailing motives behind al! 
preparations. One has but to read or remember in order to 
appreciate what it would cost to set up many of the pro 
ductive factors in the war program. 

It has been said that textiles rank second only to steel in 


*Excerpts from address of President Herman Cone before annual convention 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association at Atlanta, Ga., April 30 
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the production of necessary war equipment; but in spite of 
our importance to the war effort, the Government has had 
to spend little if anything toward equipping our plants 
We havent as an industry asked for loans; we haven't 
needed any Government intervention or help. The textile 
manufacturing industry is self-sufficient, self-supporting 
and self-reliant 

When the Government procurement authorities began to 
ask for hundreds of millions of dollars worth of uniform 
cloths, blankets, sheets, hosiery, parachute fabrics, and all 
of the rest of needed textile supplies, no one in our indus- 
try asked the Government to build a mill; no one asked the 
nation or the taxpayers to carry raw materials for us. We 
didn't need any Government cash nor Government credit 
or advances. Thus far we have carried our own burden 
and I hope and believe that we can continue to do so and 
deliver the goods. 


Result of Co-operation 


The accompliments that we are so proud of have been 
achieved for the most part by the whole-hearted co opera- 
tion of management and labor. Many of our workers have 
had to learn new jobs or different ways of doing similar 
jobs. There have been countless problems to solve in con- 
nection with changing conditions. of employment. These 
problems have been solved in most cases on a mutually sat- 
isfactory basis. Serious disputes have been few and have 
rarely resulted in strikes. 

The manpower situation ts rapidly becoming more acute 
and although the recent ruling of the Manpower Commis- 
sion should be helpful insofar as non-draftable employees 
are concerned it does not change the situation in respect to 
the employees subject to the draft. 

Many phases of the situation continue to be confused, 
but two things are considered as quite certain. 

First. 


the manpower requirements for War production 
will 


not be permitted to interfere with mobilization of 
adequate military manpower.”’ 

efond, the draft boards will not make a practice of 
drafting fathers so long as single men and married men 
without children within the draft ages are available, regard. 
less of the nature of their civilian occupations. 

On the other hand “it is the responsibility of the em- 
ployer to maintain and expand war production as required. 
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Procurement and replacement of employee personnel is a 
part of that responsibility.’ 

| regret that I am unable to tell you what you can expect 
the War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service 
Board to do in the future. It is extremely doubtful that 
those Federal authorities know themselves what their next 
rulings will be. 


Replacement Schedules 


However, from present information, I believe it will be 
to the best interest of the employer to plan for the orderly 
withdrawal and replacement of single men and married 
men without children between the ages of 18 and 38. I am 
convinced, from the facts now at hand. that the best plan 
to follow is to prepare a replacement schedule and file same 
with your state selective service officials for approval. This 
replacement schedule is simply a list of the draft liable men 
in your employment with their draft status and the month 
in which they can be released for military duty. 

I also believe it highly desirable for employers in any 
given employment are to get together with manpower ofh 
cials and work out plans, designed to remove employment 
policy confusion, stamp out labor piracy, discourage ab. 
senteeism and otherwise promote the stabilization of man- 
power. 

At present, the country needs the industry's full < apacity. 
If it is to be maintained, and it is important that it should 
be, the industry must be allowed to make a reasonable profit 
during the periods when the full capacity of the industry 
is needed. We do not feel that it is fair to measure our 
profit by comparison with pre-war years which were abnor. 


“WR. MAC” and the “MAID OF COTTON” 


: 
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This year’s Maid of Cotton, Miss Bonnie Beth Biyler, was in 

Charlotte, N. C., recently on her nationwide tour. She was 

greeted by W. M. McLaurine, secretary and treasurer of the 

American Cotton Manufacturers Association, who said his 

visit with Miss Blyler was duty as well as pleasure. The other 

lady present (right) was Miss Laura Lasley, Boston clothing 
Stylist who accompanied Miss Blyler. 
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mally poor ones for us and a period when the textile in- 
dustry was earning a far lower return on its capital than 
industry in general. 

Raw cotton is as yet not under a ceiling price and there 
exists no opportunity for a rebate on our raw material or 
other manufacturing costs. Should ceiling prices on these 
fabrics be advanced there would be no advantage to the 
textile mill because it is bound by contract provisions to 
make deliv ery at the price agreed upon. On the other hand, 
the buyers would get the advantage of a reduced price on 
their contracts, and they could pocket the increment since 
they are not required to adjust prices or deliveries of their 
existing contracts. In practice, therefore, no benefit what 
ever would accrue to the consumer. 


Renegotiation 


Now for the question of renegotiation. We can under- 
stand why certain completely converted industries, or in- 
dustries making entirely new products about which there 
were no plans or patterns, might need to have their con- 
tracts examined and adjusted, but we cannot comprehend 
the reason why contracts with the cotton textile industry 
should be questioned. 

The costs of the textile industry were and are fairly well 
known. The fabrics made for the Government are not 
materially different from those that the industry has made 
for many years. The industry knew its costs within reason- 
able limits. The Government procurement officers were ex- 
perienced in textiles and they too knew what they were 
buying and in practically all instances the approximate cost. 
There were, then, few unknown factors to deal with in 
negotiating the prices of textile products. The fact that 
textile companies have made profits and that such profits 
were somewhat higher than the results achieved in the years 
immediately preceding the war, is surely no reason to re- 
open the original negotiation and demand a refund on a 
job admittedly well done. 

The acceptance of Government business by the textile 
industry has been largely on a voluntary basis. Textile 
products sold to the Government. directly or indirectly, 
have been sold at prices equivalent to those which civilian 
purchasers have paid. Not more than half of the industry's 
production has been required by the war effort, but the half 
that has been required has been very unevenly distributed 
among individual members of the industry. After Pearl 
Harbor, some members of the industry, for reasons satis- 
factory to themselves, and which certainly included many 
for Government 
business and told their old established civilian customers 


patriotic considerations, went ‘‘all 


“as the supply of our yarns and fabrics. despi e our ex 


panding facilities, becomes less and less for normal needs . 


remember it is because we are producing more and 
more for war needs. We cannot have all we want if our 
soldiers and sailors are to have all they need.”’ Such con 
cerns recognized that in taking this Government business 
that they were running the risk of hay ing competitors, who 
did not see the necessity of taking any more Government 
business than may have been allocated to them. take over 
the customers on which the entire industry will be depend- 
ent after the war. The companies, who accepted the Gov- 
ernment business, were willing to accept this risk. Such 
companies have made no more profit, in fact, have probably 
made less profit, than companies who retained their old 
customers. For the Government to now levy a special tax 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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A THOROBRED C7 PRODUCT BY DAYTON! 
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ottonleather—A New Textile Product 
tor the Shoe Industry 


ROM a small asbestos textile mill near Charlotte, N. C.., 

has come a product which is very likely to satisfy shoe 

manufacturers’ hopes of finding a successful substitute for 
leather and thus reduce the effect of shoe rationing. 


Big business “is taking over the manufacture, for possibly 
55,000,000 pairs of shoes annually. But the achievement 1s 
strictly a feat of little business. It was accomplished in a 
home-made, pine board laboratory, using a combination of 
hand-made, second-hand and new. machinery, at the mill of 
the Southern Friction Materials Co. down behind a woody 
hill at the edge of Charlotte. 


Cottonleather is heavy, woven cotton fabric of the sort 
used to drive machine pulleys, impregnated with a special 
plastic binder. This forms a tan-colored solid, as hard and 
flexible as sole leather. 


The cotton fabric used is at present a surplus, due partly 
to reduction in manufacture of newsprint. The machines 
suited to making this cotton weave have been icle to quite 
an extent. The binder is inexpensive and not required for 
war. 


Process Licensed 


The small plant rolls out cottonleather at the rate of a 
mile in four hours. That does not begin to fill present re 
quests, so the company plans to license the process to large 
manufacturers. A contract has been closed with the Ho 
masote Co., at Trenton, N. J., licensing that firm for man. 


ufacture and selling rights in the North, West and South 


western states. 


The brain trust for cottonleather production is shown here at 

one of the mixing vats. Some of the new material is stacked at 

the right. Those at the vat are, left to right, Mrs. J. D. 

Pickard, head of research; Eugene Gulledge, production su- 

perintendent; Harold Snow, president; Hovan Hocutt, factory 

manager and chief engineer; and John O. Camp, vice-presi- 
dent and sales manager. 
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The president of Southern Friction Materials Co. ts 
stocky Howard Snow. whose acquaintances call him ‘the 
man with the overcoat,” because he carries one when no 
one else does. Snow came to this mill as manager on a 
salary of $50 a week and orders to show a profit or liqui- 
date the works. That was in 1932: 


secutive profitable year. 


1942 was the 11th con 


Snow is the son of Charles Henry Snow, who for 40 
years was dean of engineering at New York University. 
Howard Snow was graduated in engineering and worked in 
the advertising end of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. be 
fore coming here. Now he ts principal owner of the South- 
ern Friction Materials Co. 


Second in the quintet is John O. Camp, who was a re 
porter for ten years on Newark and Paterson, N. J., 
papers. An expose he did on a clergyman got him into the 
asbestos business. 


news- 


A member of the church. who was in 
the asbestos business. liked Camp and oftered him more 
money. From that firm. ¢ amp came to Charlotte. 


The girl is Mrs. J]. D. Pickard, head of research. She is 
28, tall, dark, good-looking, a graduate of Duke University 
in 1937, where she trained in chemistry and physics. She 
has a small daughter, was a housewife for five years un‘il 
her husband entered the Navy as an ensign. 


Fourth of the quintet is the young man who produces 
machines without priorities. He is Hovan Hocutt, engineer, 
University of North Carolina, 1936. Hocutt takes second 
hand machinery, junk and some old iron, and saws, welds 
and rivets it for new uses. He converted a butcher's meat 
grinder into a laboratory extrusion apparatus for plastics. 
He made a 35-ton hydraulic press with a secorid-hand, out- 
of-date automobile jack. 


Last but not least ts ““Red’’ Gulledge, a graduate of the 
school of hard knocks, who begins where the laboratory 
leaves off and gets the most out of every machine, square 
foot and ounce of materials. The mill employs 60 persons, 
does an annual business of $400,000. 


“Lucky,” Says Snow 


The company hit the jackpot with cottonleather. But 


President Snow ts not espec tally proud of that. 


“It was lucky,” he says. “We had been experimenting 
for years with plastics and molded brake linings. That is 
nothing new. We were just trying them our own way. 


‘One day a friend, an executive in another company, 
showed me a letter from a large shoe concern, asking 
whether cotton might be used in the leather shortage. 


‘Do you want to work on that?’ my friend asked. 


( Continued Onl Page 40) ) 
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Harness Equipment for the 


the proper Loom 


You Must have 
3 weaving of that particular warp fibre in question—whether 
Parachute Fabric ©® Fragmentation Bomb Chute Cloth ® 
Leggings; etc., etc. 


Insect Cloth 


Aerial Delivery Chute Cloth Liniforms 


Properly selected equipment assures speedy production and quality 
weaving. 
Our Field Engineers are anxious t0 co-operate with you 
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reating Army Lightweight Protective 
Materials 


By ALLISON FITZGERALD — PART TWO 


In the last issue of Textile Bulletin the author dis- 
cussed chemical procedures relative to the treat- 
ment of comforter cloth and insect bars, and now 
deals with 1.8 ounce cotton insect netting. 


é ges processing and dyeing of 1.8 ounce cotton insect 
netting has baffled many dyeing and finishing plant 
officials, although many plants, small and large, are turning 
out well finished work meeting the Quartermaster Corps 
rigid specifications. There are three chief methods of dye 
ing and finishing this cotton netting. These use either the 
alkali soluble cellulose ether or urea formaldehyde resin so 
as to give the desired water repellent finish possessing the 
necessary shrinkage control for Quartermaster spec ifications 


These dyeing and finishing methods may be classed as 


Application of O. D. shade by; 


versed in an alkali soluble cellulose ether 


Procedure Number One 
proment colors dis} 
carrier which is padded on the prepared netting, neutralized 
and finished, 


N her Tu 


cellulose ether to the prepared netting. neutralizing, wash 


Application of alkali soluble 


ing and drying ready for padding or dyeing O. D. shade on 
with selected direct colors; then drying and finishing the 
voods 


is dyed with selected direct colors by either’ jig, padder or 


The prepared cotton netting 


in rope form, according to plant equipment available; then 
eiven special resin finish. padded on and goods finished on 
covered frame by ageing at 280-300° F. 


A fourth method of application has been tried out but 
has not always shown the best results, though possessing 
great potential possibilities. This method used alkali solu 
ble cellulose ether as the Carrier and dyeing this solution 
with selected direct colors; then applying this prepared so 
lution on goods by padding, neutralizing, washing and fin 
ishing. As this procedure is considered experimental at 
present, it will not he disc ussed if} this article. 

The writer in this article will discuss briefly only those 
details of practical interest to chemists and dyers, and will 
not attempt to discuss the highly theoretical technical points 
related to resins and cellulosic chemistry. 


Procedure Number One 


In Procedure Number One the greige goods are received 
from various weaving mills in pieces averaging 90 to 100 


In beaming up rolls it has been found from expert 
ence that 12 to 14 pieces (1,100 to 1,300 yards) allows a 
satisfactory amount to handle throughout all processing 


operations involved. 
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The preparation operative in the greige room must be 
careful about sewing endcloths on_ this light netting. 
Although this appears to be a small detail or routine job, 
it is one that requires careful lining up of the insect netting 
before sewing on of the endcloth. The operative must sew 
this cloth so that the filling threads will run parallel to 
each other during all processing and finishing operations, 
otherwise the finished goods will showed “bowed” filling. 
An added precaution is to clip all loose threads free from 
the prepared roll of greige goods. This finished roll must 
be free of creases usually caused by uneven speed during 
winding of roll. These precautions will help prevent poor 
work as to dyeing and finishing. 

Desizing formula for 200-gallon mix is made up of 60 
pounds desizing agent and 5 pounds wetting out agent. 

Run this padder at 130-140° F., remove roll and place 
on rack; allow to stand two to four hours to permit full 
solubilization of sizing on cotton netting. Some plants may 
find it desirable tO give two runs on the padder but if the 
desizing mix is made sufficiently concentrated usually one 
run on padder is sufficient. 

Scouring (boil-off) formula is: 

jig boul-off formula (per 75 gallons). 

Jig boil-ofts formula (per 75 gallons). 

8.5 pounds wetting out agent (alkali resistant). 

The goods must be handled carefully on this jig boil-off, 
run loose as consistent with keeping the rolls and goods 
lined up satisfactorily on shells. Enter goods at 140° F., 
run one end, raise to light boil, run three ends at boil, drop 
bath, give hot rinsing and neutralizing bath to remove ex- 
add 
two pounds acetic acid 56 per cent, give two ends through 
this bath and run onto shell the second end 


cess caustic. Bring up fresh bath in jig at 110-120 
ready for 
drying. 


Use of Dye Becks 


Some plants without a sufhcient number of jigs for boil- 
oft have tried using regular dye becks and giving the net 
ting a boil-off formula similar to that used on jigs. 

Dyebeck formula (per 100 gallons processing bath) is 

i pounds caustic soda flakes. 

2 pounds wetting out agent 
Enter desized goods at 120° F., raise to light boil, keep 
goods running loosely, no pulling or floating in bath, run 
at boil 45 to 60 minutes, give running wash during drop- 
ping of bath so as to cool goods slowly, thus helping to 
give a uniformly rinsed goods. Enter a fresh bath and one 
pound of acetic acid 5O per cent per 100 gallons, run at 
110-120° F. for 30 minutes. then drop bath. Hydroextract 
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goods, then open up and fold in boxes ready for drying. 

If the greige goods were not singed before desizing oper 
ation, the boiled off goods are best dried on a straight pal 
mer attached to singeing unit so that the dried goods may 
be singed at this point. 

Greige goods that were singed prior to desizing, then 
given boil-off, 
that 
palmer and covered frame give this high drying tempera- 


are usually dried on a 60 or 80-foot covered 


frame has around 300 drying temperature. The 


ture, which allows desired drying results. The dried goods 


are framed to desired width of approximately iO inches. 
Added 


singeing machine just right for this lightweight cotton net- 


precautions must be taken in adjusting the 


ting, otherwise it is very easily scorched and the finished 


goods may be greatly we akened by uneven singeing 
Dyer ( Padder ) 


so as to obtain good penetration on selvedge 


Adjust pad ler for correct pressure 
, thus helping 
to insure uniform shade on selvedge and body of goods. 


Alkali Cellulose and Color Mix 


Formula Number One consists of 

80 gallons alkali soluble cellulose ether (prepared at spe- 
cial vise OSIty ). 

Pigment colors (specially prepared paste consisting of 
blue, brown). 


three or more pigment colors—yellows, 


42.5 pounds caustic flakes (dissolved up in 15 gallons 
water ). 

10 pounds alkali resistant penetrant. 

Make up to 160-gallon volume with cold water; a small 
electric agitator stirrer is best set in this alkali cellulose 
pigment color mix and allowed to run constantly so as to 
Keep mix thoroughly dispersed. This precaution for thor 
ough dispersion is very important, otherwise the dyed shade 
is mottled and appears dirty. 

The above formula is one that is the most expensive, as 
the pigment color shade has already been prepared for ihe 
to add amount to the alkali cellulose, so 
Formula Number 


Two this expensive practice of using the pigment color in 


dyer; he has only 


naturally there ts higher cost, but in 
prepared mix is omitted. A practical dyer's formula fol 
lows: 

The prepared cotton netting is given one run through 
padder cold 


> 


vp 


Insect netting after being dyed. 
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105 gallons alkali soluble cellulose ether (prepared 
special viscosity). 


pounds caustic soda flakes ( dissolved 20 gallons 


water ). 


25 gallons water. 

Mix thoroughly and add pigment colors: 
80 pounds (8 oz./gal.) pigment yellow paste. 
pounds (5.5 oz./gal.) pigment olive green paste. 
pounds (1.1 oz./gal.) pigment brown paste. 


Add necessary water to make to 160 gallons (the pig 


ment colors paste may be mixed separately and then added 


in, or added slowly and mixed thoroughly). Add 10 
pounds of wetting out agent (alkali resistant). The pre 


pared netting is padded cold; one run gives shade. 


Neutralizing Operation 


The neutralizing operation is run cold by jig method 


(75-gallon bath): 25 pounds acetic acid—‘56 per cent is 
added to jig bath over first two ends, then two additional 
ends. To neutralize the padded rolls of 1,200 to 1,300 
yards requires approximately a 4 per cent acetic bath. One 
to two pounds of penetrant (acid resistant) will prove of 
value in the neutralizing cm It usually requires four to 
eight ends cold to neutralize the pad« led goods to where 
the dried goods when dampened and tested for pH value 
shows around 5.5 to 6.0. This ts the recommended point 
for goods to be neutralized to before removal from jib by 
shelling. 

To obtain full value from acetic acid neutralizing baths, 
the dyer and chemist must work out practical checks to 
determine how much fresh acetic acid is necessary to add 
to each jig bath after a full 1,200 to 1,300-yard roll of 
It is wasteful to drop this 


neutralizing bath for each new roll to be processed and if 


netting has been neutralized. 

dyer is careful, these jig baths may be used for five or 
more rolls if baths are carefully checked and replenished 
with fresh acetic acid. 


Precaution must be taken as.to formation of scum which 
will form chemically due to neutralizing action of the acid. 
This scum is best removed by skimming off the surface of 
bath and the operative has to be re checked on this 
or the neutralized netting may pick up scummy marking 
which, if permitted to be dried on the finished goods, may 


cause rejects by the Quartermaster Corps. 


So a dyer has the two alternatives to choose from. The 
first is to use the original jig bath with its fresh acid addi- 
tions up to a certain point where bath remains fairly clear 
of scum, or use the second method of using the original 
jig bath over a greater number of rolls and then giving 
each neutralized roll two ends in a fresh jig bath water 
rinse at 120° F. 
250-300° F. 


before drying and framing the goods at 


in a covered frame for proper curing. 


Drying and Finishing of Netting 


In the drying and finishing of netting it is best to use 
the longer covered frames so as to permit full time at the 
280-300° F. 
on goods. 


temperature for curing of the cellulosic finish 
A speed of 50 to 60 yards per minute on a 90- 


foot (or longer) frame at 280-300° F. has been found to 


give fairly uniformly aged and cured goods that hold their 


shrinkage specifications and shade on storage. 
The advantages and disadvantages of dyeing and finish 
(Continued on Page 40) 
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Last year saw nearly 30,000, - 

000 workers voluntarily buy- 
ing War Bonds through some 175,- 
000 Pay-Roll Savings Plans. And 
buying these War Bonds at an 
average rate of practically 10% of 
their gross pay! 


This year we've got to top all 
these figures—and top them hand- 
somely! For the swiftly accelerated 
purchase of War Bonds is one of 
the greatest services we can render 
to our country . . . and to our own 
sons ... and our neighbors’ sons. 
Through the mounting purchase of 
War Bonds we forge a more po- 
tent weapon of victory, and build 
stronger bulwarks for the preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 


“But there’s a Pay-Roll Savings 


Plan already running in my plant.”’ 


Sure, there is—but how long is 
it since youve done anything about 
it? These plans won't run without 
winding, any more than your watch! 
Check up on it today. If it doesn't 
show substantially more than 10% 
of your plant's pay-roll going into 
War Bonds, it needs winding! 

And you're the man to wind it! 
Organize a vigorous drive. In just 
6 days, a large airplane manufac- 
turer increased his plant's showing 
from 35% of employees and 214% 
of pay-roll, to 98% of employees 
and 12% of pay-roll. A large West 
Coast shipyard keeps participation 
jacked up to 14% of pay-roll! You 
can do as well, or better. 


By so doing, you help your na- 


ts 
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tion, you help your workers, and 
you also help yourself. In plant 
after plant, the successful working 
out of a Pay-Roll.Savings Plan has 
given labor and management a 
common interest and a common 
goal. Company spirit soars. Minor 
misunderstandings and disputes 
head downward, and production 
SWings up. 


War Bonds will help us win the 
war, and help close the inflationary 
gap. And they won't stop*working 
when victory comes! On the con- 
trary—they will furnish a reservoir 
of purchasing power to help Amer- 
ican business re-establish itself in 
the markets of peace. Remember, 
the bond charts of today are 
the sales curves of tomorrow! 


do your best! 
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You've done your bit Now 


Southern Mills On War Work Continue 


bain 


atime textile mills, working at military produc- 
«J tion with little fanfare, continue to gain recognition of 
their efforts by recerving the Army-Navy “E.” 

Since the last issue of TEXTILE BULLETIN three more 
mills in the South have received production awards, and an 
additional four concerns have been scheduled for pennants. 
To date, 28 mills and mill chains have been so honored. 

Most recent additions to the long list are A. D. Julliard 
& Co., Aragon (Ga.) Mills Division; Peerless Woolen 
Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Proximity Mfg. Co. and Revolution 
Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C.: and Frank Ix & Sons, 
Charlottesville, Va. 


Future Ceremonies 


Award ceremonies will be held at Aragon May 10 at 
3:45 p. m., at Rossville May 11, at Greensboro May 14, 
and at Charlottesville May 15. Presentation of pennants to 
the Riverside, Toxaway, Ladlassie and Pendleton plants of 
the Gosse.t chain in South Carolina will be made May 5. 

E’’ awards tor the Gossett mills were announced pre- 
viously, 

Two other Southern mills who received “'E” pennants 
some time ago have won the production award for the 
second time and now may add stars to their pennants. They 


J. T. Wardlaw and the four employee representatives hold 

the “E"’ pennant after it had been presented by Colonel Moore. 

Left to right, Mr. Wardlaw, A. T. Duckett, Mrs. Ethel Riddle, 
A. G. Wood and Mrs. John Edwards. 


+ 

Commander Burwell presents an “E"’ pin to Mrs. Edwards 
while other employee representatives look on. 
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are Cramerton (N. C.) Mills and Beaumont Mfg. Co., 
Spartanburg, S. C. War plants are entitled to add a star to 
their pennants upon demonstrating that high production 
standards which originally won “E's” have been matn- 
tained. 


Drayton Award 


Ceremonies for Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., were 
held April 14 with many military and civil officials as well 
as employees in attendance. Exercises were presided over 
by Donald Russell, Spartanburg attorney. 

“I regret that the Axis leaders—Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito—cannot see this scene,’’ Colonel Roy C. Moore of 
Washington, Deputy Director of Procurement, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, declared in presenting the pennant. 
It is a symbol of all we are fighting for. The sweat and 
toil which earned this award were not the result of com- 
pulsion or the threat of the lash; it came from free and 
willing labor, plus love of country.” 

Responding to Colonel Moore's presentation, J. T. 
Wardlaw, treasurer of the Drayton Mills, said: 

“This ‘E’ award comes to us as an honor, but also as a 
challenge for still greater effort on our part. I think I ex- 
press the sentiments of everyone when I say to Colonel 
Moore that we deeply appreciate the honor of this award 
and we accept it with the feeling of our responsibility for 
doing a better job in the future than tn the past.” 

Lieut.-Comdr. Ernest Burwell of Spartanburg, Sixth Na- 
val District intelligence officer with headquarters at Char- 
leston, presented individual lapel “E” pins to four em- 
ployee representatives and then to Mr. Wardlaw, represent- 
ing the management of the plant. In presenting the pins, 
Commander Burwell said: 

~lam very proud to have a part in presenting the Army- 
Navy ‘E’ to my home town friends—an award not easily 
won nor lightly bestowed—to present each one of you, 
through representatives here on the platform, your Army 
and Navy ‘E’ pin—an ‘E’ for excellence, for your unflag- 
ging patriotism, for your skill, industry and devotion to 
duty, for an enduring contribution to a great cause—to 
Drayton men and women for meritorious and distinguished 
service to their country in a time of need.” 


American Silk Mills 


The Army-Navy “E” pennant was presented to Ameri- 
can Silk Mills, Inc., Orange, Va., at ceremonies held April 
20 in the presence of 500 employees of the mill together 
with a number of invited guests. 

The presentation was made by Major Henry S. Thorne, 
United States Army Air Forces, who said that in six months 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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PART NINE 


By THOMAS NELSON 


Dean of the Textile School, North Carolina State College, Raleigh 


Part nine of this series on the fundamentals of tex- 
tile designing explains steep twills. This subject 
will be followed in the next issue with a discussion 
of reclining twills. 


LL ordinary twills run at an angle of 45 degrees, but 

steep twills which are derived from them run at a 
greater angle and are constructed by using every alternate 
thread, or every third or fourth thread according to the 
grading required. The steep twills on which the harness 
shafts can be reduced are often used to produce stripes in 
cloths. They may be used for the whole stripe or in com 
bination with another thread which generally weaves plain, 
or some other weave different to the steep twill. In this 
case the thread for steep twill can be made from two-ply 
yarn to alternate with a single thread. The two-ply thread 
covers up the single thread, and the steep twill gives a good 
effect in the cloth. Examples of each of the various degree 
twills will be given for illustration. 


52 Degree Grading 


In a 52 degree twill two threads move consecutively as 
in a 45 degree twill, then a thread is skipped. 


109 110 111 


Fig. 109 illustrates the regular - twill weave. 


Fig. 110 illustrates the 52 degree twill derived from 
this weave. The pattern is complete on 16 threads and 
eight picks. 

Fig. 111 illustrates the regular twill weave. 

Fig. 112 illustrates the 52 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The pattern is complete on 16 threads and 12 picks. 


63 Degree Grading 


The 63 degree steep twills are used more than any other 
steep twills. They are constructed by using every alternate 
thread of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 45 degree 
twill repeats on an even number of threads the full repeat 
of the 63 degree twill will be complete on half the number 
of threads, but when the 45 degree twill repeats on an 
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uneven number of threads the full repeat of the 63 degree 
twill will only be complete on the full number of threads. 


This principle is illustrated by the following examples. 


112 113 114 
a 
Fig. 113 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
Fig. 114 illustrates the same weave having every alternate 
thread in different type. FA, 


115 116 117 


Fig. 115 illustrates the 63 degree twill derived by using 
the solid type. The pattern iS complete on six threads and 
12 pic ks. 


Fig. 116 illustrates the regular - twill weave. 


Fig. 117 tllustrates the 63 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The weave being on an uneven number of threads, 
the full number of threads are required for repeat of weave 


in steep twill. 


70 Degree Grading 


The 70 degree grading twills are constructed by using 
every third thread of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 
threads in the regular twill are divisible by three, only one- 


118 119 120 


third the number of threads are required for a full repeat 
of the 70 degree twill, but if the number of threads in the 
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regular twill cannot be divided by three, the full number of 
threads will be required as for the 45 degree twill. 


Fig. 118 illustrates the regular - twill weave. 
2 34 

lig. 119 illustrates the same weave having every third 
thread in different type. 

Fig. 120 illustrates the 70 degree twill derived by using 
the solid type. The pattern is complete on four threads and 
picks. 


6 2 


Fig. 121 illustrates the regular twill weave. 

ig. 122 illustrates the 70 degree twill derived from this 
weave. The weave not being divisable by three, the full 


number of threads are required as for the 45 degree twill. 


75 Degree Grading 

The 75 degree grading twills are constructed by using 
every fourth thread of a regular 45 degree twill. When the 
threads in the regular twill are divisible, only one-fourth 
the number of threads are required in the 75 degree twill. 
When the regular twill repeats on an even number of 
threads but is not divisible by four, the 75 degree twill will 
be complete on one-hal fthe number of threads. When the 
reguar twill repeats on an uneven number of threads. the 
full number of threads will be required as for the 45 de- 
gree twill. The following examples will illustrate the dif.- 
ferent constructions: 

8S 2 


Fig. 123 illustrates the regular twill weave. 


Fig. 124 illustrates the same weave having every fourth 
thread in different type. 

Fig. 125 illustrates the 75 degree twill derived by using 
the solid type. The pattern is complete on five threads and 
20 pic ks. 
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Fig. 126 illustrates the regular twill weave. 
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Fig. 127 illustrates the 75 degree twill constructed from 
this weave. 

The weave being on an even number of threads but not 
divisible by four, only cne-half the number of threads are 
required for the repeat. 

6 | 
twill weave. 
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75 degree twill derived from this 


Fig. 128 illustrates the regular 


Fig. 129 illustrates the 
weave. The weave being on an uneven number of threads. 
the full number is required for the repeat of steep twill. 


Fabrics Made From Steep Twills 


Quite a number of fabrics are made from the differen’ 
steep twills but more of these are made from the 63 degrec 
twill. Among the many fabrics made are officers’ trouser 
ings, field jackets, summer dress goods, draperies, etc. 


130-A 


Fig. 130-A illustrates an 18-ounce worsted elastique fab- 
ric used for officers’ trousers or field packe.. The 
63 degree twill is used, which requires only 
eight harness shafts as the weave repeats On an even num: 
ber of threads. 


130-B 


Fig. 130-B illustrates a white summer dress goods fabric 
5 | 2 | 2 


made from the 


64 deg ree twill 


which requires only 11 harness shafts as the weave repeats 


on an even number of threads. 


Fig. 130-C illustrates the Same fabric printed. 


( Continued on Page 32) 
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Rossins, N. ¢ Formerly designated as Hemp, the 
name of this town has been changed in honor of Karl Rob- 
bins of New York, president of Pinehurst Cloth Mills, Inc., 
which are located here. 

CRAMERTON, N. C.—Purchase of $610,000 in second 
war loan Government bonds was made recently by Cramer- 
ton Mills. Purchase of the bonds was handled through Gas 
tonia and Charlotte banks. 


EMPORIA, VA Ssouthamp.on Textile Co., Inc., of Em- 
poria, has filed a charter amendment with the Virginia 
Corp. Commission increasing its maximum authorized cap 
ital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. Allen S. Hatcher is 
president. 


SYLACAUGA, ALA.——Avondale Mills’ warehouse at Walco 
was recently struck by lightning and burned. Loss to the 
company was covered by insurance. Nearby fire depart 
ments and employees at work in the early evening were 
called on for help. 


SILURIA, ALA.—The Treasury Department's flag 
was was presented to Buck Creek Cotton Mills recently in 
colorful ceremonies. It was in recognition of more than 
90 per cent of the 500 employees turning more than 10 per 
cent of their incomes ihto war bonds. 


Macon, Ga.—-Bibb Mfg. Co., according to company of 
ficials, is now the largest produc er of war textiles in Amer 
ica. The mills are now virtually 100 per cent on war pro 
duction and are running night and day. Production has 
been increased (o 50 per cent more than was believed to be 
full capacity. 


ABBEVILLE, S. C.—-South Carolina's Secretary of State 
W. P. Blackwell recently issued a charter to the reorganized 
Abbeville Mills ¢€ orp. Officers named were F, G. Kingsley, 
president; R. Milliken, vice president; A. B. Sibley, treas- 
urer; and R. L. Collett. se retary. Under the new company 
it 1s expected that new machinery will be installed as soon 
as- possible. This modernization program is to cost more 
than $1,000,000. 


LEXINGTON, N. C.—-With ex-Governor Clyde R. Hoey 
as principal speaker, a roll of honor for the 257 former em- 
ployees of Erlanger Mills now in armed service was for- 
merly dedica.ed recently. Milton Erlanger, head of Erlan- 
ger textile interests, came from New York to attend and 
express appreciation of the co-operation of the employees. 
Representative W. O. Burgin made a brief talk. Smith 
Crow, general superintendent of the two Erlanger plants in 
Lexington, was master of ceremonies. 

LAGRANGE, GA.—Callaway Mills recently established 
the Callaway Armed Forces Center to meet war needs of 


employees, including letters from home. In the center there 


is a file on every boy and girl who has entered the service. 
Letters are sent to each every two weeks, adopting the style 
of a newssheet with news of personalities, happenings back 
home, the latest athletic scores and who has dropped | 
at the center while at home. Letters received get persona! 
answers and special greeting cards and gifts are sent those 
in hospitals. 

KANNAPOLIS, N. C.—In an effort to put every Kannap- 
olis man and woman behind the war effor., the Cannon 
Mills Co. is going all-out in the payroll deduction bond- 
buying program, and is inviting every one of its thousands 
of employees to lend Uncle Sam a part of each pay check. 
Representatives of all departments in the company’s plants 
have been reques.ed to contact the men and women with 
whom they work, explaining the payroll deduction plan 
and inviting them to co-operate. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills. 
Inc., having just recerved an order for 16,500,000 yards of 
Army cloth, in addition to the large contracts now being 
executed, has appealed to the public to work in the mills at 
10 cents an hour. In order to keep all the looms going half 
shift jobs are being offered to high school children, house- 
wives and men and women, who feel that they can put in 
time on a war job for four hours after their regular daily 
stint. Some of the wives of the supervisory men and men 
and girls from the clerical offices are taking on half shifts 
which very often release a mill worker now engaged on a 
subsidiary task for a more important mechanical job. 


notwood 


POSITIVE DRIVE * FIREPROOF «LAST INDEFINITELY 
SJOSTROM MACHINE CoO.. EVERETT MILLS, LAWRENCE, MASS. TEL., ATLANTA 


U.S. PAT. 2258035 JACKSON 
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Mill Men FOR 
Roofs waterproofed and maintained at low cost. CLEANLI N ESS 
Asphalt-Asbestos Roof Coatings and Plastic Roofing 
Cements a specialty for more than 20 years. Write or U NIFORMITY 
wire us for information and prices. 
and SERVICE 
CAROLINA PRINT & VARNISH CO. 
Division of USE 


Fiber Manufacturing Company 


Newton North Carolina Corn Products 
Warp Sizing 


AND 


STEWART MACHINE CoO. Inc. 


GASTONIA. NORTH CAROLINA 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Spinning and Twister Bolsters, Bases, Whorls, 
Cast Iron Ring Holders, Lifting Rod Bushings, iIniS Ing 


Doffer Guards, and Bolster Clips. 


REPAIRING 


Bolsters Re-pinned, Bored and Reamed. Bases | Sta rches 


Reamed. Ring-Rails Bored and Tapped. Ring 
Holders Re-pinned, Bored Out and Turned Down. 
Spindles Pointed, Straightened, Polished, Length- 
ened, Re-topped, Re-whorled, and Whorls Re- 
grooved. 


NO SHOR TAG E 


of EXPERIENCE 


The uniformity, cleanliness and consistent 


As suppliers of textile starches, gums and high quality of Corn Products starches and 
dextrines since 1866, we have developed a gums are well-known to leading textile man- 
Technical Service which is qualified by experi- ufacturers. The technicians of Corn Products 


ence to help solve war-time sizing, finishing 


are always glad to help the manufacturer 
and printing problems. 


with Warp Sizing, finishing or other textile 


This Service is at your disposal...for the duration problems. 
and afterwards. 
77 Years of Service to the Textile Industry | CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 


STEIN, HALL & COMPANY, INC. Textile Offices : 


Greenville, S. C. Greensboro, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


285 Madison Avenue a 1011 Johnston Bidg. Spartanburg, S.C. Birmingham, Ala. Boston, Mass. 
New York Charlotte, N. Cc. 
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W. H. Carter is now overseer of carding at the Eva Jane 


Plant of Avondale Mills. Sylacauga, Ala 


Lee Clark, formerly of Langdale, Ala., is now assistant 
superintendent at Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills. 


Morris M. Bryan, president of Jefferson (Ga.) Mills, 
has been elected president of the Jefferson Rotary ¢ lub. 


lames L. Beaver has resigned as overseer of weaving at 


Brookford (N. C.) Mills. 


Philip B. Raiford is now superintendent of Jordan Spin- 
ning Co., ¢ edar Falls, N. C. 


C. B. Wall its now superintendent of J. & C. Cottons at 
Ellijay, Ga. 


W. S. Merritt has been promoted from night overseer of 
spinning to general overseer of spinning at Louisville 
(Ky.) Textiles, Inc. 


lohn C. Robertson has been appointed Southern sales 
manager for Aqua Sec. Corp.., with headquarters at Atlanta, 


Ga. 


|. W. Hawthorne, assistant secretary of Jewel Cotton 
Mills, Inc., has been elected to the city council of Thomas- 


ville, N. C. 


Henry H. Rankin, superintendent of South Fork Mfg. 
Co., has been elected president of the Belmont (N. C.) 
Rotary Club. 


T. C. Giles, superintendent of Linwood Cotton Mills, 
Lafayette, Ga., was instrumental in organizing a Girl Scout 
troop in his city. 


L. K. Fitzgerald, superintendent of the Riverside Divi- 
sion of Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.., 
was married recently. 


I. C. Milner. executive vice-president of Gate City Cot- 
ton Mills. has been appointed to the board of trustees of 
Grady Hospital, Atlanta. Ga. 


B. B. Gossett of Charlotte, N. C., has been appointed an 
industry representatiy e on the Fourth Regional War Labor 
Board. He succeeds J. L. Lanier of West Point, Ga. 


W. H. Morrow, vice-president of Efird Mfg. Co., has 


been appointed captain and commanding ofhcer for the 
Albemarle company, North Carolina State Guard. 
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Phil S. Jamieson, president of the J. B. Jamieson Co., 
and well known to Southern yarn manufacturers, has been 
elected president of the Bosion, Mass., Rotary ¢€ lub. 


B. R. Dickson, formerly superintendent of Algodon 
Mills, Bessemer City, N. C., is now carder and spinner at 


the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill No. 4, Charlotte, N. C. 


Henry M. McKelvie, agent of the Merrimack Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala., was one of the speakers at Rotary district 
conference held recently at Birmingham, Ala. 


David L. Friday, Jr., of Dallas, N. C., son of the man- 
ager of Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gas.onia, N. C., ts 
now a corporal at the Bainbridge (Ga.) Basic Flying 
School. 


Thurmond Chatham, president of Chatham Mfg. Co., 
Elkin, N. C., was recently promoted from lieutenan -com- 
mander to commander in the U. S. Navy. He entered the 
service in February, 1942. 


Miss Florence Martin Hamrick, daughter of Waite C. 
Hamrick, Sr., textile execu_ive of Gaffney, S. C., was mar- 
ried recently to John S. Reaves, Jr., of New York, who is 
now an officer candidate at Fort Benning, Ga. 


Cecil G. White is now office manager for Atlanta (Ga.) 
Woolen Mills. He was formerly connected with mills at 
Tucapau and Ware Shoals, S. C., in an executive capacity 
and is considered one of. the most efficient executive- 
accountants in the textile industry. 


James R. Killian, Jr., son of the president of Georgia 
Webbing & Tape Co., Columbus, Ga., has been appointed 
executive vice-president of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. He has been executive assistant to the 
M. I. T. president since 1939, and will take over his new 


post July 1. 


W. J. Pharr, treasurer of Stowe Mills, Inc., will run for 
mayor of McAdenville, N. C., in an election scheduled for 
May 4. J. T. Howell, superintendent of the mill, is a can- 
didate for town commissioner. 


R. E. Henry, president and treasurer of Dunean Mills, 
Greenville, S. C., has been appointed a district chairman of 
the Committee for Economic Development, Washington, 
D. C. Among those appointed as community chairmen are 
George S. Harris, president of Riverside and Dan River 
Cotton Mills, Danville, Va.; Fred Hummel, president of 
Hummel-Ross Fibre Corp., Hopewell, Va.; and William H. 
Ruffin, vice-president and treasurer of Erwin Cotion Mills 
Co., Durham, N. C. 
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PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Ball and Roller Bearings 


Telephone 33692 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


Houghton Wool The Safe 


1. Used and recommended by nearly 


“You Can Fount cn WAK Counterd” ALL makers of anti-friction bearings. 
They are Rugged, Accurate, areas 2. Makers of TEXTILE machinery fitted 
Write—Phone—Wire ice with ball and roller bearings use 


WA INDUSTRIES | NON-FLUID OIL to assure most effi- 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. | cient service. 


3. A majority of mills guard against 


| faults of grease and obtain longest 
J. N. PEASE & COMPANY life from ball and roller bearings by 


ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS using NON-FLUID OIL. 


JOHNSTON BUILDING 


Write today for descriptive bulletin 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


New York & New Jersey 
Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


* 


Southern Agent 
Falls L. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


* 
FORALL || 
‘harlotte, N.C. St. Louis, Mo. 
SS Atlanta. Ga. Detroit, Mich 
TEXTILE USES A 
* 
UNIFORMITY NON-FEUID OIL 
IN U.S. PAT OFFICE FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


*% SERVICE 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


CLINTON COM PANY Better Lubrication at Less Cost per Month 


CLINTON. IOWA 
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John L. Lewis Defies Our Government 


A few weeks ago three welders in a war equip- 
ment plant were tried and sent to the Federal peni- 
tentiary because they had done welding which they 
knew to be defective and had thereby risked the lives 
of men in our armed forces. 

John L. Lewis ordered the members of the union, 
which he dominates, not to continue to work in the 
soft coal mines, knowing that if they did not work 
and thereby the coal output was reduced, many of 
our plants manufacturing war materials would cease 
to operate and our soldiers, sailors and marines 
would be deprived of equipment they needed for the 
prosecution of the war and for the defense of their 
lives when engaged in battle on our behalf. 

If the welders, who made a few defective ma- 
chines, could be sent to the penitentiary for a year 
or more, it seems to us that the man who 1s willing 
to disrupt production of needed war materials in 
time of war should be incarcerated with them. 


In order to prevent opposition to a 50-cent increase 
in dues, which he had levied upon members of the 
coal miners unton, John L. Lewis set in motion a 
demand for a $2.00 per day increase in the coal min- 
ers’ pay although those wages had been increased 50 
per cent since the beginning of the war. 

When the War Labor Board ruled against the 
wage increase and John L. Lewis realized that with- 
out it he could not maintain the increase he had 
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made in union dues, he defied the War Labor Board 
and then President Roosevelt and the United States 
and did so knowing that a coal strike would shut 
down thousands of war production plants and might 
cripple our armed forces and cause us to lose the 
war. 

To President Roosevelt it is a case of ‘chickens 
coming home to roost,’ because he has persistently 
encouraged the labor union racketeers. 

President Roosevelt won his first election with an 
attack upon special privileges’ which was repre- 
sented at that time as belonging to the “rich people.” 

He claimed that there should be no class of people 
who were favored over other classes, but having ac- 
cepted a $500,000 campaign contribution from John 
L. Lewis and large contributions from other labor 
leaders, persistently refused to make any attempt to 
curtail the activities of the professional labor leaders 
and set thém up as a new ‘privileged class.” 


Until Friday, April 30, 1943, he had never said or 
did anything which was not favored by labor racket- 
eers, but any backdown upon his part means inflation 
and a definite weakening of our war effort. 

We do not see how John L. Lewis expects to win, 
for these is an overwhelming public opinion against 
him, and President Roosevelt cannot afford to weak- 
en even if he wishes to do so. 


It is possible, and even likely, that once the Presi- 
dent has made a strong condemnation of John L. 
Lewis stand, the coal operators will be forced to 
reach an agreement with the coal miners union. 
President Roosevelt will assume that Americans are 
satisfied with his efforts to prevent a strike and that 
they will forget his winking at a wage raise, a wage 
raise destined to be inflationary no matter how small 
it may be. What will the President do? Will he 
buck public opinion just as he has done many times 
before? Or will he break still another precedent— 
this time his precedent—by saying vo to the union 
racketeers ? 


Lower Wages After the War 


In a recent article Roger Babson painted a gloomy 
picture of conditions after the war. Among other 
things he said: 


Twenty million people are now engaged in war work. 
Some day this war will suddenly stop. Whenever it does 
end there will be an awful crash in the union labor market. 
the same as there was in the stock market in 1929. Millions 
of union labor will quickly be thrown out of work. Those 
getting the highest wages will be dropped first. There will 
then be a job panic and a job depression and all kinds of 
job troubles. Moreover, this labor panic could take place 
with increasing commodity prices, greater real estate activity 
and even higher stock prices. 


The politicians may say this will not happen. They may 
say that the Government will give employment if private 
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companies will not do so. Perhaps this will be tried; but if 
so, the Government will not pay the wages—no, nor half 
the wages——that war workers are now getting. The Gov- 
ernment could continue in ofhce which paid any special 
group of ex-war workers more than letter-carriers, police- 
men and other Government employees get. This averages 
$35 per week for men and $25 per week for women as 
tops.” Union war workers are now having a reckless, riot- 
ous and crazy honeymoon. 


No labor leaders nor politicians can prevent a terrible 
crash in the labor market after World War II. Further- 
more, the higher John L. Lewis and the railroad unions 
push up wages now, the greater the fall will be and the 
more grief after peace comes. 

Addressing his remarks to the workers, Mr. Bab- 
son said: 

You can't be blamed for now taking what you are now 
getting; but you can do these three things which will help 
you and your family after the war ends: 

1. You can do more and better work every day. This 
will keep down prices and make it unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to borrow so much money. 


2. You can stop asking for higher wages and thus avoid 
making the returning soldiers any uglier when they do re 
turn than they would be if they came back now. 

3. You can save every cent possible now for the days- 
after the war—when you'll be out of work. The cost of 
living has not advanced more than 20 per cent. Keep your 
expenses down to what they were before the war, plus 20 
per cent. Save the rest by putting in the savings bank or 


war bonds. 


First Southern Cotton Mills 


Although we have previously printed the informa- 
tion given below, we have recently received several 
inquiries upon the subject and it is worth reprinting. 

In 1813 Michael Schenck and Absolom Warlick 
(his brother-in-law) built a mill on Mill Branch, one 
and one-half miles east of Lincolnton, N. C. Much 
of the machinery was built by Michael Beam on the 
premises. The original contract for the machinery is 
still in existence. For $1,300 Beam built and in- 
stalled two spinning frames with 70 flyers. John 
Hope Smith and Dr. James Bivings bought an inter- 
est in this mill in 1819. 


In 1818 Joel Battle and Henry A. Donaldson built 
a mill at the Falls of Tar River (now Rocky Mount, 
N.C.) They worked negro slave labor. This mill 
was burned by the Union Army in 1863. 


In 1820 Henry Humphreys built the Mount Hec- 
cla Mills at Greensboro, N. C. It was three stories 
high and the first steam cotton mill in North Caro- 
lina. The machinery was shipped by boat from Phil- 
adelphia to Wilmington, thence up the river to Fay- 
etteville and carried across the country in wagons to 
Greensboro. Thomas A. Tate, a clerk for Hum- 
phreys, later bought the mill. When wood for fuel 
became scarce around Greensboro, Tate moved the 
mill by wagon to Mountain Island, N. C., where it 
was Operated by water power. 
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In 1832 E. M. Holt built a mill on Alamance 
Creek, in Orange County, N. C., W. A. Carrington 
being associated with him. 

In 1833 John W. Leak built a mill at Great Falls, 
N.C. It was chart as the Richmond Mfg. Co. This 
mill was burned by the Union Army in 1865 and re- 
built in 1869. 


In 1833 General McDufhe and Mitchell King 
built a mill at Vaucluse, S. C. 


In 1836 Francis Fries and Dr. Schumann built a 
mull at Salem. N. C. 


In 1838 John M. Morehead built a mill at Leaks- 
ville, N. C. 


In 1837 William Gregg built a mill at Granite- 
ville, S. C. 


In the Name of Service 


The member of the United States Senate who re- 
cently introduced a bill ‘to mobilize the scientific 
and technical resources of the nation” sent us a copy 
of the measure with the notation that he thought 
that we would be interested. We read the bill until 
we reached the following provisions: 
the rate of 
$12,000 a year. The administrator shall be chairman, and 
six other members. to be appointed by the President... . 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $10,000 a year. 


The administrator shall receive a salary a 


We did not read any further, in fact did not even 
reach the portion which designated the initial appro- 
priation ‘to be made which would, of course, be very 
moderate when compared to the amount sought a 
few years hence. 

We are mterested in the mobilization of our scien- 
tific and technical resources but we are not interested 
in the establishment of another Government agency 
under which college professors will leave $3,000 
jobs and get $10,000 to $12,000 per year from money 
provided by taxpayers. 


Factory Employment Record Set 


The National Industrial Conference Board has is- 
sued a report on manufacturing employment which 
shows that it rose about 160,000 in February, bring- 
ing the total to the 16,000,000 level—a new domes- 
tic record. 

Total employment rose by fully 900,000, raising 
the total—including men in uniform—to 58,500,000, 
or about 8,000,000 more than a year ago, the survey 
said. Farm employment, however, was about 100,- 
000 less than in February, 1942. 


The private research organization said the total of 
16,000,000 working in manufacturing plants com- 
pared with only 10,000,000 engaged in 1939. 
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MASTER MECHANICS SECTION 


heeping the Waste Power Down 


By ERNEST W. FAIR 


{ yes waste of power, whether it be steam, electrical or 
some other form, is as big a crime as waste of food or 
time in this war. Such power need not be in a munitions 
plant alone to be extremely costly; its waste by a textile 
mill, whether on war work or not, is certainly harmful. 

Power experts have a number of suggestions on how 
power waste can be avoided in the averagé plant. These 
suggestions have been combined into the following point- 
ers, applicable to any plant, large or small: 


1) Don't overload your motors, machinery or 
hac rated lo 


motor or maciine ts 
a given load Wilt) [Pe Hse @ 


equipment, 
j 
handle 


j 
amonini of pou ér; when the miacpine 


Piven 


overloaded the amount of power waste rises. 


2) Make sure the drives for machinery, pulleys, belts, 


etc., are the right size and the proper ones for use on each 
piece of machinery. As much as 5O per cent power can be 
wasted by using a belt or pulley larger than is necessary. 
Every belt, pulley or drive should be fitted to the job of 
transmitting just the power needed and no power should 
be wasted by having to pull an additional belt or pulley 
load. 


3) Failure to give proper care and attention to 
idle equipment will deteriorate that equipment to 
the point where it will require more than the nor- 
It will also 


create added resistance which must be overcome 


mal amount of power to drive it. 


by more power. Keep all idle machines in repair 
and well lubricated all of the time. 


4) The creation of more steam than is actually needed 
in the day's operations, where steam power is used, is an- 
other good way of wasting not only power but the power- 
making equipment as well. 


5) It is always easy to waste power by using a 
ed Or 
(peed than necessary to accomplish the job; given 


machine at too great at slightly more 
produc can be accom plashe d as well ld ith 
mal speed as with over-speed and speeding up 
equipment is a sure way to decrease its useful life. 


6) Running an electric motor “‘hot’’ is a certain way to 


waste from 20 to 40 per cent of the power going into the 
electric motor. . proper lubrication helps prevent this ail- 
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ment. immediate attention is advisable when a motor starts 
to run ‘hot.’ 


7 ) He 


having used i is deliberately 


hy 

ida j wer, a 

machine running without a load or idly is accom 


ing but reducing its useful life and 


pli £ not; 
utterly and comple fely wastine tl 


[ie tale 


when pe 


power driving 


Shut Of 


OF d de bine 
bine being used; €@ven for a 
five-minute period. 

8) Another easy way to waste power or even the small- 
est piece of machinery is to permit belt slippage. Too many 
plant workers disregard belts when they first start showing 
signs of slipping. This should be a duty of every employee, 
for a slipping belt means power wastage every time. 

9 Neglect piston rings, cylinders and packings 


on steam engines and you have power wasted 


right at the source. 

10) Often power 1s being wasted in plants where ma- 
chinery and equipment is improperly arranged, particularly 
where a number of machines are being driven by a single 
power unit. In such instances it might well pay the execu 
tive to study closely possibilities of power saving by re- 
arranging of the driven machinery in his plant. 


11) Putting off repairs until the last moment 
is another good wa) of wasting power; putting 
off 4 maintenance repair that should be made neg- 
lects a spot where power is being wasted : . . the 
longer that situation is permitted to exist the 
more power wasted. 


12) Detective valves always mean power waste; constant 
attention to them conserves power. 


13) Lack of attention to the lubrication of 
each part of every machine is a sure waste of 
power; when lubricant is lac king or in too small 
a quantity that means extra power must be used 
to keep those machines rolling. And every such 
bit of additional power is waste that could be 
prevented by daily attention to lubrication of 
these machines. | 


14) Checking electrical equipment carefully to insure 
there are no power leaks in lines, switches, transformers. 
etc., is another good way of saving power. 
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Maid-OF-Cotton 


Miss Bonnie Beth Byler, of Lepanto, Arkansas, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1943. Textile manufac- 
turers select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for 
dyeing and finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chamists jor the Toatile Indissiny 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


PENETRANTS @ DETERGENTS SOFTENERS REPELLENTS 


Annual Southern Textile Association Meeting 
Indefinitely Postponed 


Indefinite postponement of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion's annual meeting was decided upon by the board of 
governors of the organization at a meeting held April 17 


at Charlotte, N. C. 


The meeting was attended by the board members and 
held at the association offices. M. Weldon Rogers, general 
superintendent of Chadwick-Hoskins Co. at Charlotte, pre 
sided. 


Those in attendance were of the general opinion that 
little could be gained by scheduling the usual annual bust 
ness business meeting this year, and were also influenced by 
the Office of Defense Transportation's discouragement of 
such gatherings. 


As a result of the decision to put off the annual meeting, 
the S. T. A. board of governors voted to retain current ofh- 
cers of the association until an annual meeting could be held 
and a general election conducted at that time. Although no 
annual meeting will be held until conditions are more fa- 
vorable, the board of governors will meet from time to 
time for the purpose of conducting necessary business 


Members of the board of governors who were present 
included President T. C. Pegram of Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., at Cooleemee, N.°C.; Executive Secretary Marshall 
Dilling, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co., Ranlo, N. C.; Secretary 
Treasurer James T. McAden, Charlotte; R. F. Nichols, 
chairman of Master Mechanics Section, Newberry, S. C.: 
B. M. Bowen, chairman of Piedmont Division, Salisbury 
(N. C.) Cotton Mill: W. E. Hammond, Balfour (N. C.) 
Mills; F. D. Lockman, Jr., Monarch Mills, Union, S. C.; 
Smith Crow, Erlanger Mills, Lexington, N. C.; and F. D. 
Lockman, Sr., Monarch Mills, Lockhart, S. C. 


Alabama Association Elects D. H. Morris, Jr. 


D. H. Morris, Jr., president of Geneva (Ala.) Co.ton 
Mills, was chosen president of the Alabama Cotton Man 
ufacturers Association at the annual convention held in 
Birmingham April 16. J. Craig Smith, the previous asso- 
ciation president, and vice-president and treasurer of Avon- 
dale Mills, Sylacauga, was elevated to board chairman. 


Other officers are: vice-president, George Elliott, Dallas 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville; and treasurer, J. T. Phillips; Buck 
Creek Mills, Siluria. New members of the board are Comer 
Jennings, Eufaula; Fred Tyler, Anniston; W. E. Hendricks 
and Frank Williams, Lanet:; E. C. Langham of Montgom- 
ery is the secretary. 

The Hugh Comer Textile Safety Trophies were aw arded 
to Merrimac Mfg. Co., Huntsville, in the weaving and 
spinning class and Boaz Mills, Inc., in the spinning class. 


Reports included the treasurer's by G. Arthur Cook, 
president of West Boylston Co., Montgomery; cotton com 
mittee, H. H. Green: traffic, R. C. Forrest, Uniontown: 
legislation, C. M. Elrod; Alabama Textile Executives’ Divi- 
sion, Prof. A. R. Maracmac, Auburn; Officers’ Executive 
Division, W. D. Megahee, Montgomery, and resolutions, 
Comer Jennings, Eufaula. 

Senator James A. Simpson of Birmingham and Dr. Clau- 
dius T. Murchison, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, along with the retiring president, J. Craig Smith, were 
the principal speakers. 
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A. C. M. A. Holds Successful One-Day 
Meeting in Atlanta 


More than 250 cotton manufacturers, salesmen and oth 
ers connected with the textile industry attended the 47th 
annual convention of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association held April 30 at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. Hugh M. Comer, vice-president of Avondale 
Mills, Sylacauga, Ala., was elected president of the associa 
tion to succeed Herman Cone, president of Proximity Mfg 
Co. and Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. Jame 
A. Chapman, president of Inman (S. C.) Mills, was named 
first VICE president; W. M. Hightower, president of Thom 
aston (Ga.) Cotton Mills. was elected secénd vice-presi 
dent: and W. M. McLaurine of Charlotte, N. C., was re 
elected SCC retary and treasurer. 


Hugh Comer J. A. Chapman 


The one-day convention. began with a meeting of the 
association’s board of government, followed by a luncheon 
which all members and guests at.ended. The retiring pres: 
dent, Herman Cone, and Dr. Claudius T. Murchison, prest- 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., were the featured 
speakers at this session. President Cone’s address is carried 


in this issue. beginning on page nine. 


Further governmental action to prevent advances in cot 
ton prices is necessary if cotton mills are to be helped, Dr. 
Murchison declared. The Institute president said that steps 
taken by the Government to prevent further advances in 
cotton prices will not help cotton mills unless ceiling prices 
already established on cotton yarn and cloth are revised 
upward in line with the sharp ascent in cotton and labor 
costs over the past tew months. 


Following the two addresses Hugh Comer spoke briefly 
in praise of Herman Cone, and presented the retiring presi- 
dent with a set of silver cocktail glasses on behalf of the 
groups members. W. N. Banks, president of Grantville 
(Ga.) Mills, praised the lengthy service of Secretary-Treas 
urer McLaurine, and turned over to him the association's 
gift, a silver tea service. 


After a short intermission the business session was con 
vened for the purpose of hearing committee reports and 
electing the new officers. Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., presiden: 
of Callaway Mills, LaGrange, Ga., reported on research and 
called on the members to support an intensive research pro- 
gram which would have the effect of bringing progress in 
the cotton textile industry up to the level of that in allied 
and competing industries. 


The cotton committee report was presented by a. 
Winget, 


Cunningham, manager; resolutions committee report b 


chairman: trafic committee report by Carl R 


Hugh Comer, chairman; report of general arbitration coun 
cil by Mr. McLaurine; and nominations committee report 
by J]. H. Cheatham. 
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AMERICAN PLANTS 
ARE FINISHING 
FABRICS 


[N the steaming jungles of the Pacific, the 
biting cold of Alaska, on the parched deserts 
of Africa... America’s fighting men are on the 
job. And America’s fabrics are on active duty 
with them! To meet the enormously varied 
demands of our armed forces, the country’s 
bleacheries and finishing plants are bleaching, 
mercerizing, dyeing, finishing and proofing 
millions of yards of fabrics. 


In this vital work Burkart-Schier is playing an 
active part. For Burkart-Schier chemists and 
textile chemicals are working right along with 
America’s textile plants, helping to process all 
sorts of military fabrics, giving fabrics needed 
characteristics, making fabrics fit to fight! 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL Co. 
Manufacturing Chemists jor the Textile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representative 


JOHN P. BATSON + P.O. Box 1055 + Greenville. S. C. 


Samples On Request 


SCORES OF TEXTILE MILLS 


“CASCADE” for LOOMS 


“SPIN TWIST” 
for Spinners and Twisters 


LESS SLIP 
Not Affected by Machinery Oil 


MORE PICKS PER MINUTE! 
LOWER COST PER BOLT OR SKEIN! 


THE 


AKRON BELTING CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


Leather Belting Makers Since 1885 
Suppliers to the Textile Industry for 53 years. 


Southern Representatives 


RALPH GOSSETT & WM. J. MOORE 
15 Augusta Street 
Greenville, S. C. 


The AKRON BELTING COMPANY 
406 South Second Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Advance Earmarking Not Necessary 


Combed cotton yarn manufacturers will be required 
earmark portions of their production as orders are received 
from the military, but they will not be required to antici- 
pate such orders by setting aside certain percentages of 
their production in advance, as was the requirement pre- 
viously. 


This was made clear recently with the issuance of WPB 
Order M-155 as amended. removing a previous require- 
ment that stated percentages of medium and coarse combed 
yarns be set aside for military purposes beginning March 1, 
1944. 


It was explained that the earlier requirement is no longer 
necessary unless the producer has sufficient orders on hand 
to justify the earmarking or allocation of part of his pro- 
duction for military use. 


Henceforth, producers of medium combed yarns must set 
aside at least 40 per cent of their production, if their mili- 
tary orders require it. Likewise, producers of coarse comb- 
ed yarns must set aside at least 65 per cent of their produc- 
tion, if the military orders on their books make this neces 
sary. 


Practical Textile Designing 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Fig. 130-D illustrates one of the cheaper grades of dra- 
pery fabrics, the twill effect being produced from the 


< 
AN 
J 
, 


130-D 


63 degree twill. 


~ 
— 


130-E 


Fig. 130-E ulustrates another of the cheaper grade of 
drapery fabrics made from a combination of the 


7 
base twill. The section marked I is made 
| 
by using this base twill as a 63 degree twill, and the section 
marked II as a 75 degree twill, 


(To be continued ) 
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OBITUARY 


G. 1. ROGERS 
G. I. Rogers, 65, tor the past 22 years overseer of wea 
ing at Palmetto (Ga.) Cotton Mills, died April 5 at his 
home in Palmetto. Surviving are his wife and eight chil. 
dren. 


WILLIAM L. DENHAM 


William L. Denham, 61, superintendent of Dallas Mfg 
Co.. Huntsville, Ala., died April 19 following an illness of 
ten days. He had been with the Dallas firm over 41 years 
at the time of his death. Funeral services were held April 


21. 


CLARENCE B. THOMASON 


Clarence B. Thomason, 65, for 30 years traveling repre 
sentative of Ashworth Bros. and widely known in Southern 
textile circles, died recently at his home in Charlotte, N. C. 
Surviving are wife, a son and daughter, two brothers and 
a sister. 


T. J}. DIGBY, SR. 


T. J. Digby, Sr., 81, for 16 years superintendent of the 
Oakland plant of the Kendall Co., Newberry, S. C., died 
April 22 at his home in Greer, $. C. He had retired in 
1927. He is survived by two sons and three daughters. 
Services were held April 24 at Greer. 

JAMES WATSON BOST 

James Watson Bost. former superintendent of Grace 
Mills, Rutherfordton, N. C., and Stonecutter Mills, Spin- 
dale, N. ( died ently, aged 59. 


HARRY W. MOSELEY 
Harry W. Moseley, manager of the Monaghan plant of 
the Victor-Monaghan Co. at Greenville, S. C., for 20 years, 
died recently after a long period of failing health, aged 71. 
He leaves his widow, a son and a daughter. 


JOHN B. PIPKIN 
John B. Pipkin, 87, president of Edna Mills Corp., died 
recently at Reidsville, N. C. He had been connected with 
the firm for more than 40 years, after becoming secretary 
L900. 
daughter and son, and two grandsons. 


and treasurer in He is survived by his widow. a 


HERBERT B. MARBURY 


Herbert Bayne Marbury, 49, sales manager of the canvas 
division of Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, died at his home 
in Atlanta, Ga., recently after an illness of four months. 
He is survived by his widow, a daughter, a sister and 
brother. 


ASAHEL W. McLELLAN 
Asahel W. McLellan, 74, president of Alden Mills at 
New Orleans, La., died recently. He was president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Association during the 


1924-25 term, and well known to textile men throughout 
the South. 
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EXSIZE, for desizing 


may step up their softness! 


© 1943, Pabst Brewing.Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


@ If vour fabrics do not always have a feeling 
of softness and suppleness, the desizer you use 
may be at fault. Chances are, they'll have a 
more uniform, softer “hand” if you use EXSIZE, 


EXSIZE is a concentrate of pure malt en- 
zymes, with no harsh chemicals, acids or alka- 
lis. Malt enzymes are recognized by scientific 
test to be the best all-round desizing agent. 

EXSIZE cannot harm animal, vegetable or 
synthetic fibres. On the contrary, it actually 
improves them, leaves them less harsh, less 
brittle. EXSIZE works rapidly, thoroughly — 
rinses easily — and provides a cleaner, more 
workable cloth for bleaching and dyeing. And 
its cost is low. A few pennies worth of EXSIZE 
will desize hundreds of yards of cloth. Write for 


a free descriptive booklet. If you wish, an expe- 
rienced Pabst field man will call — there’s no 
obligation. 


PABST SALES COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Warehouses at New York, and 
Textile Warehouse Company, Greenville, $.C. 
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Houghton Wool Co. 25 
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Jenkins Metal Co 40 

Johnson Chemical Co 40) 


Furnished for undercover or open 
investigations to Industrial Plants, 
Attorneys, Banks and Individuals. 
Male and female operatives. Per 
diem basis only “Our best adver- 
tisement is a job well done.” Ref- | 
erences: Any Lynchburg bank or 
City official. Phone or write Cun- | 
diff's Detectives. Inc., Lynchburg, 
Va. No branch offices and no solici- 
tors. 


DETECTIVES 


WANTED 
Overseer of Weaving between ages 
of 35 and 55 High school educa- 
tion preferred, Only those with ex- 
j perience in running large rooms 
and capable of commanding top 
salary need apply 
Write “N.T,’"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Place as Superintendent of 
Weaving Mill. 12 years’ experience as 
superintendent. Plain or fancy cotton 
or rayon Weaving. Not subject to draft 
(;ood references. Address **Rox 864-W.”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin 

WAN TED—Position as Overseer of Spin- 
ning and Twisting. Twenty vears' ex- 
perience on cotton and waste. Draft 
exempt. Address ‘“‘Box 21,"' c/o Textile 
sulletin 
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Keever Starch Co, 46 

Loper, Ralph E. 42 
Luttrell & Co., C. E. 30 

Maguire. John P ld 
Moreland Chemical Co 3 

National Ring Traveler Co 38 
Neisler Mills 36 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co 25 
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Pabst Sales Co. 33 
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Sjostrom Machine Co. 22 
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Steel Heddle Mfg. Co 13 
Stein, Hall & Co 23 
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Stewart Machine Co., Inc 23 
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Vogel Co., Joseph A. D1 
WAK Industries 25 
Wellington, Sears Co. 36 
Whitehead Machinery Co., Troy 35 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 3 
Windle Co.., H. 34 


WANTED 


One Shift Foreman for 4,800-spin- 
die coarse yarn mill Applicant 
must be quailfied to look after 
twisting winding and spinning. 
Job available on first shift This 
job pays S0c per hour Mill now 
} operating on six days, eight-hour 

shift basis. Also state qualifica- 
tions, draft status, and send refer- 


ences, 


Address ‘“‘Foreman,”’ 
) c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Personnel manager for cotton mill 
of about twelve hundred employees. 
(Capable of taking complete charge 
of the personnel work. Please give 
age, experience and salary desired 


Write ‘‘Manager,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as Master Mechanic 
textile plant Ability to handle steam 
or electric and general maintenance 
Many years’ experience. Sober, efficient 
Above draft age. Best of references 
Address M.."’ c/o Textile Bulletin 


OVERSEER Available—Spinning, Twist- 
ing and Winding. “experienced tube 
twist and Sales Yarns. Can go any- 
where. Address ‘“‘Box 404,"" c/o Textile 
Bulletin. 


OUR MEN NEED 
* BOOKS * 


SEND 4 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


Help a man in uniform enjoy his 
leisure hours. Give your good books 
to the 1943 VICTORY BOOK 
CAMPAIGN. Leave them at the 
nearest collection center or public 
library. 


NOTICE TO ROLLER SHOPS 


KROME-WELD cot and apron ce- 
ment was made expressly for 
(Chrome leather but will hold any 
leather used for Roller Covering 
and does not cause hard or jumpy 
seams on rolls. 


low or from your favorite supply 
house. 

H. C. SWANN 
1034 Wateree St., Kingsport, Tenn. 


Order direct from the agaress be- 


| 
| 
| 


FOR SALE 
2—Woonsocket 12 x 6 x 10 x 72 
Sp. Slubbers. 
Whitin 10 x 5 x 7% x 84 Sp. 
intermediates. 
6—Wet Twisters, tape drive, 24%” 
2358 sp. 
l1—Foster No. 25 Doubler, 3 ends, 
100 SD. 
l1—Tolhurst 40” Extractor. 
40-—40" Draper Model Looms. 
120-—44” Draper Model Looms. 
| 1500—Vertical 4%” Twister Rings. 
J. H. WINDLE & CO. 
231 So. Main St. Providence, R. |. 
Tel. Gaspee 6464 


WANTED 
One Spinning Room Second Hand 
for coarse varn mill. Job pays 80c 
j per hour. Mill now operating on the 
six days, eight-hour shift basis. 
Job available on second shift. Ap- 
Plicant state qualifications, draft 
j status, and send references 
Address ‘‘Second Shift,’’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


are constantly improved. That's 
why Batson serves many of the 
carge progressive and exacting 
milis. 


Start now with any size order. 


FIBRE BROOMS=-=~* 


BATSON | 
Greenville, S. C. 


Box 84] 


SUPERINTENDENT, services available: 
above draft age; employed. Experienced 
on all classes cotton, yarns and plain 
Dobby and Jacquard weaving. Refer- 
ences. Address ‘“‘Box H-D.”"’ c/o Textile 
Bulletin. 
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We make and sell 
only the best in 
Leather Belting, Mill C 
Strapping and Loop 
Pickers. Agents for 
the famous Dayton 
Pickers and Specialties. 


GREENVILLE BELTING 


COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 
Phone 2218 (Day) 3916 (Nite) 


tion invited—See or write 


CHARLES R. ALLEN 
16 Vendue Range, Charleston, S. C. 


FOR SALE 
pilet machinery tor manutac 
ture of Sizing and Sulfanate Prod 
ucts, CONSIStINgE ot 
Large Steel Jacketed Kettle, 550 
ral 
(‘ast Iron 3O0OO gal. Tank 
on! Wooden Tank 
] 600 gal. Lead Lined Sulfanating j 
Tank 
Homowgenizer Machine with Mo- 
tor, gral CAPACITY 
i—30 H. P. Upright Boiler i 


| 


WANTED 
j Southern Sales Representative 
Nationally recognized manutfactur- 


er of textil chemical specialties 
witt headquarters in New York 
("its seeks services of hight 
perienced sales representative to 
reside in either Atlanta (ja., or 
Columbus. Ga. This is an unusual 


Opportunity for enterprisin 


repre- 


sentative with technical and 
tical background 

draft status, experience 
ind 3 rences to insure interview 
All letters held in strict contidence. 


(Our organization knows of this ad- 


Vertisement 


Address “‘A. G. C.,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


prac 
j Applicants must 

State age 


WANTED 


Executive for small carded ytrn 
mill Must be experienced in all 
phases of yarn business and famil- 
iar with regulations on Wages and 
hours, Social Security, priorities, 
et Good health, personal habits, 
highest integrity essential. Between 
38 and 55 Position for duration 
and six months. Reply to “Execu- 
tive,"" c/o Textile Bulletin, giving 
necessary information in own hand- 
writing. 


WANTED 
j Loom Fixers for Stafford and Dra- 
i per 40° Loom, Good pay, plain j 
work. 
Address ‘‘Fixers,”’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. j 
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Classitied 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and 
SUPPLIES 


Phone 3-884] 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 


C. LUTTREL 


L & COMPANY 


Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


WE BUILD 
TEXTILE 
APRONS 


Box 1694 


TROY WHITEHEAD MACHINERY 


TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 


COMPANY 


Phone 3-9831 


Charlotte, N. C. 


DO YOU NEED T 


South Carolina and Virginia; 
milis on ommission 
Replies confide ntial 


lina, 
textil 
rietTice 


with 


Address ‘“‘Sales Engineer,” 


HE SERVICES OF AN 


AGGRESSIVE SALES ENGINEER? 


Traveling Sales and Service Engineer, covering textile mills in North Caro- 


draft exempt: 


W eekly 


for 
drawing 


line to sell to 
account Years 


c/o Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON | 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N.C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps | 


U.S. Patent Office 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
We invite correspondence with em- 
ployers seeking men and men seek- 
ing positions. Over 40 years in 
business, serving Southern and 
Northern mills. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 


WANTED 


shift 
skins 


third Weaving 


shark 


(Overseer for 


Mill making 
parachute 
tracts 


cloth: 


Address ‘‘Cloth,"’ 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


SAtims, 
(7overnment 


| 294 Washington Street 


- 
| 


WANTED 
Overseer of Spinning between ages 
j of 35 and 55. High school education 
preferred. Only those with experi- 
j ence in running large rooms and 
capable of commanding top salary 
need apply. 
Write “Box B-C,”" 
c/o Textile Bulletin. 


Specie 


FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 
65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


Representing 18 mills—merchandising 25,000 fabrics 


Industrial Fabrics—Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling—Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons—Rayon 


BRANCHES 
Boston Atlanta St. Louis San Francisco 
Philadelphia Chicago New Orleans Los Angeles 
Domestic Export 


Merchandising 


Joshua L. Baily & Company 


40 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS CO., Inc. 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON 


COMPANY 
90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We will welcome the opportunity to discuss 


your problems of merchandising and distribution 


Cotton boods Market 


New YoOrK. 
market has been at a minimum. with textile plants and 


Recent trading in the cotton gray goods 


selling agents releasing very small quantities of goods on 
nothing but the highest of priority ratings. 


Army and Navy commitments have occupied the major 
interest in the Worth Street market lately, and although 
announcements of awards in some instances were not up to 
the total yardage wanted in the original invitations, the 
opinion was general that the Government eventually would 
get all its needs. The scarcity of offers on a number of in- 
vitations was purely a precautionary measure on the part of 
mills, which did not want to sell their production for the 
last quarter until the situation for that period was more 
defined. Ceilings, wages, raw cotton prices, renegotiations 
and manpower all remain as reasons for hesitating on con- 
tracting for deliveries late in the year. 


An encouraging sign was the recent unofficial expression 
that the Government in all probability would be willing to 
pay any differential or premium incurred by sellers and 
mills from the time contracts are signed. This would go a 
long way toward easing the minds of mill men and sellers, 
it is argued. 


Emphasis on the continued and growing scarcity of cot- 
ton gray goods of all-descriptions has led to the conviction 
in several quarters of the Worth Street market that a prac- 
tically all-embracing allocation program is about the only 
solution to the currently complex distribution problem. 
Although such a move would not be entirely welcome in 
most quarters, others feel that it would take pressure off 
their shoulders in deciding just where goods should be 
channeled. 


Faced with high priority orders on all sides, sellers are 
unable to decide just which to take up first; on top of this 
are the ever-present demands from the procurement offices, 
which most organizations make a practice of filling first. 
Probably the outstanding reason for the wish that such a 
regulation be issued is the serious position to which con- 
sumer supplies have been relegated in the rush to provide 
the military with its needs. 


The contention is advanced that if such a ruling would 
be issued it would eliminate the necessity for tying up pro- 
duction of looms every time a big new invitation is an- 
nounced, and it would guarantee a certain percentage of the 
output of looms for specific purposes. In a measure, it 
would also correspond to the program of the Office of 
Civilian Supply; and the thought is advanced that it should 
be dovetailed with that division's operations. 


J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


fabrics for diversified uses 


1410 BROADWAY 44 LEONARD STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


PHILADELPHIA.—lIssuance of the War Manpower Com 
mission's recent order classifying textile workers as essen 
tial, whether in military or civilian production, is seen as 
an important step toward the stabilization of help in the 
sale yarn industry. According to a statement by a high ofh 
cial of the War Production Board, yarn production is re 
ognized as the most serious bottleneck in the cotton man 
ufacturing business. 

This WMC order presumably gives the sale yarn mills a 


considerable leverage on holding their remaining key em 


ployees on the iob for the duration. Such action by the 
Government agencies was asked for long ago and has been 
greatly delayed its application.. But still, according to 


market opinion, it is not too late for the yarn mills to make 
use of it. 

The sale ar business is urgently under the necessity of 
the and 
combed sale yarns, and of mercerized and other processed 


sustaining and /« increasing output of. carded 
yarns, both for military and civilian uses, and in the past 
the main obstacle has been the loss of competent help. 

As understood, these orders from Washington now fur- 
nish the yarn spinners with a way of retaining what is left 
of their competent help. With this foundation to build on, 
it 1s expected they will use learners to best advantage, and 
in the end they may be able to furnish yarns for all essen 
tial uses without going too deeply “into the red.” 

The War Production Board's latest change in certain fea- 
tures of its control over production of combed cotton yarn 
is viewed in some quarters as a relaxation of the original 


WPB 


local representatives of the combed sale yarn spinners. 


“earmarkming” order, but it is not so construed by 

More than two years ago the supply of sale combed cot- 
ton yarn had become a bottleneck for the armed forces. At 
that time, the combed yarn mills stated their position to the 
Government agencies and outlined a course which would 
increase the output of the wanted yarns during 1942 and 
1943. The Government agencies chose to turn the problem 
over to WPB. 

This action resulted in the armed forces having to resort 
to carded goods instead of combed, in various cotton items, 
and within the last few weeks it has been demonstrated that 
carded yarn production is not sufhcient for various Impor- 
tant needs. 

After quite a delay, WPB last May under Order M-155 
directed spinners of combed cotton yarn to reserve output 


for Government use. In August, 1942, this order was post- 


poned until November, as to its effectiveness, and in Octo- 


ber it was deferred until January, 1943. 


J. W. Valentine & Co., Inc. 


Selling Agents 
40 Worth St. New York City 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 
612 S. Main St. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PINS and LAGS 


CARDING 
BEATER 


Nyy 


SINCE | 
1870 


Vow Vow Wana ement 


J. C. BENNETT, President 
R. N. NELSON, Sales Mar. 
TOM WAINMAN, Engineer 


Wh offer 


A BIG MODERN PLANT 
PLUS 72 YEARS of EXPERIENCE 


lt means that you can speed your production 
for the war effort by making use of all the 
knowledge we have gained on needle-pointed 
specialties for the preparation of wool and other 
fibres. In all the field—no plant like this—no such 
rich fund of exp@rience—no such quality. Your 
inquiries will receive emergency attention. 


We are experienced manufacturers of needle pointed 
goods and many specialties made to order 


Rolls—Faller Bars 
Iron Rivets 
Plain or Steel Clad Lags for 
Use in— 

Jute and Plax Cards 
Cotton Waste Pickers 
Carding Beaters 
Rag or Shoddy Pickers 
Worker Rollers—Wood or Steel 
Stripper Rollers—Wood or Steel 
Lumpers 
Wiping Waste Machines 
Pinned Feeder Slats 
Plain Slats 
Doffer Plates 
Waste Machine 
Doffer Cylinders—Stee] 
Feed Roll Lugs 
Pinned Feed Rollers 


Jute and Flax Card Pins 
Cotton Waste Picker Pins 
Rag or Shoddy Picker Teeth 
Mixing Picker Teeth and Pins 
Waste Machine Pins 
Doffer Teeth 
Cordage Pins 
Tenter Pins 
Paller Bar Pins 
Jenny Bar Bins 
Gill Pins 
Hackle Pins 
Comb Pins 
Paller Bars—Plain or Pinned 
Hackles for Machine or Hand 
Gills Pinned 
Tenter Plates Pinned 
Wet and Dry Combs 
For the Brush Trade 
Lags—Gills—Tenter Plates 


WILLIAM CRABB & C0. 303-3rd Ave. Newark W. J. 
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WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. ; 

Hicks, American, Wilson, U. S. Standard 
5 

Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, 

preserve the SPINNING RING. The greatest 

improvement entering the spinning room since . 
the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 3 

NATIONAL—ETARTNEP FINISH 

A New Chemical Treatment “ 

Manufactured only by the 

National Ring Traveler Co. | 
Pawtucket, R. |. 

131 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 

| L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent : 


NEW EDITION! 


The 1942-43 Pocket Size Edition of 


"DIRECTORY; 
|SOUTHERN) 
\TEXTILE MILIS 
a} t 


Gives capital, number of machines, 
officers, buyers, superintendents, kind of 
power used, product and telephone 
number of every Southern Textile Mill. 
Also contains “Hints for Traveling Men.” 


PRINTED ON THIN PAPER, CLOTH BOUND—PRICE $2.00 


Orders Promptly Filled 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1225 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


North Carolina Vocation Textile School 
Building Completed 


The very handsome building of the North Carolina Vo- 
cational Textile School, costing 27 cents under $100,000, 
and located near Belmont on the Charlotte to Gastonia 
highway, was recently completed. 

The North Carolina Legislature of 1941 provided $50, 
000 for a school in which textile mill employees could be 
trained. The textile manufacturers of Gaston County pro- 
vided another $50,000 and a site. The 1943 Legislature 
provided $75,000 for textile equipment, for which con- 
tracts have been placed. 


The North Carolina Vocational Textile School. 


There will be one combination lapper, two cards, four 
deliveries of drawing, four roving frames, three spinning 
frames—one of them equipped with long draft, one twis- 
ter, one Foster winder and one Universal winder. 

For the present there will be no warping or slashing but 
ply yarn warps prepared on the silk system will be used. 

There will be seven Draper looms and seven Crompton 
& Knowles looms. Six of the latter will be equipped with 
dobbies and one with a jacquard. There will also be two 
seamless knitting machines. 

The school will be operated with money provided by the 
U. $. Government under its vocational education program. 

T. W. Bridges, a graduate of the Textile School at N. C. 
State College, will have charge and 1s 
already at Belmont. He was for several 
years in charge of the textile school 
operated by the Marshall Field & Co. 
at Spray, N. C. 

He expects to have about 17 instruc- 
tors, but most of them will be overseers 
of cotton mills and work part time af.er 
they complete their shift at a mill. 

Government regulations prohibit the 
sale of any yarns or goods produced. 
All will be given to charity. 

Most of the instruction given will be in the operation of 
machines such as cards, spinning frames, etc., but there will 
be some instruction for those desiring to be loom fixers, 
section men or overseers and some instruction in elemen- 
tary designing. 

It is not probable that any textile instruction will : be 
given before September because the textile machinery is yet 
to be shipped and erected. 

Machine shop equipment provided with Government 
funds has been installed and machinists are now being 
trained under the supervision of Newman McIntyre. 

Instruction and training at the school will be offered 
free. There will be no tuition charge. Boys and girls and 


T. W. Bridges 
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attend the school. The minimum age of 16 years applies to 


men and women from 16 years of age up are eligible to 


both boys and girls. There is no maximum age, the school 
being open to anyone of either sex over 16 years old. 


John R. White of Corn Products 
Refining Co. Retires 


Southern textile men lose the services of an old and 
valued friends in the retirement of John R. White, for the 
past 30 years Southern manager of the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., textile and paper division. | 

Going to Greenville, S. C., in 1912, | 
after six years as assistant traffic man- | 
ager in the New York office. Mr. 
White found his life work in the fap- | 
idly expanding industrial development | 
of the South. | 


His knowledge of the company’s, 
products and his interest in promoting | 
industrial production brought him in | 
close contact with 


business leaders | 
leaders throughout the entire region, | 


who appreciated his services and valued his frirendship. 


John R. White 


The trade has extended its best wishes to Jno.,” as he 
always signed his name, upon his retirement under the | 
Corn Products Pension Plan. | 


Piedmont Section of A. A. T. C. C. Will Meet 
At Winston-Salem June 5 


The next meeting of the Piedmont Section of the Amer- | 
ican Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held June 5 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, 
N. C. Previous announcements stated that this meeting | 
would be held at Greensboro, N. C. It was necessary to | 
change the meeting place due to the overcrowded hotel | 
conditions in Greensboro. | 

Technical papers will be presented and discussed from | 
> till 5 p. m. Ernest Caswell, superintendent of dyeing at 
Cloverdale Dye Works, High Point, N. C., will present a 
paper and preside during the discussion of “Hosiery Dye- | 
ing, Ingrain and Piece."’ 


John Neely, superintendent of Burlington Mills Yarn | 
Dyeing Division, Burlington, N. C., will lead the discus- | 
sion on “The Dyeing and Finishing of Government Fabrics 
Composed of Rayon, Nylon and Acetate.” 

Sidney M. Cone, Proximity Mfg. Co., Greensboro, will 
preside over the discussion of “The Dyeing and Finishing | 
of Cotton Piece Goods for the Government.” 

Members have been invited to send in advance any spe- 
cific questions they may wish discussed on any of the sub- | 
jects mentioned above. Questions should be sent to the! 
discussion leaders mentioned above as early as possible. 


The usual banquet is scheduled for 7:30 p.m. Banquet 
reservations should be made in advance to enable the hotel 
to make proper provisions for food and service. The ban- 
quet speaker will be announced later. 

The committee in charge of arrangements for this meet- 
ing 1s composed of Sidney Cone: ]. T. McGregor, DuPont, 
Greensboro; John B. Neely; Henry B. Dixon, May Mc- 
Ewen Kaiser Co.. Burlington; Ernest L. Caswell: and R. H. 
Souther. Proximity Print Works, Greensboro. 
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North Africa Gets Textile Products 


Textile products valued at $6,400,000 have been shipped 
to North Africa since the arrival of American forces in 
that area, according to a recent report by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr., administrator of Lend-Lease. 

The total value of Lend-Lease products sent over 
amounts to $26,250,000, with textile shipments making up 
the largest single division. 


in its natural condition pos- 
sesses certain basic proper- 
ties which man has never 
been able to equal as a 
roller covering material, 
with one exception. 


is the exception, as it is the 
scientifically selected, treated 
and processed leather in which 
all desirable features of leather 
are developed to the extreme— 
into the needs and dreams of 
the modern-day spinner. 


For output and uniformity of 
yorn—use GilLeather. 


Gitt LEATHER COMPANY 


7 
‘ 
| 
R 
. 
| SALEM, MASS. 
Representatives 
(sastonia. N C Mrs. W (GG Hamner 
(Csreenville. 5. W. J. Moore 
(Greeny ile ( Ro pn (sossett 
Gritlin, Go BC. Plowden 
Utica, N. Y William A. Roberts 
. Dalias, Texas Russell A. Singleton 
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For Maximum Economy in Production 
Use “GREENSBORO” Reeds 


reenuboro 


Soom peed (o. 


Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678 


lf it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you re- 
7 quire to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING TWISTER 
i FLYER and DRAWING FRAME STEEL ROLLS, CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
York Road + Tel. 1084 + Gastonia, N. C. 


Weare also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO: QuALityY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders @™ 


Johnson Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sizing Compounds Finishing Softeners 
Penetrants Specialties 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
TELEPHONE 6450 P. O. BOX 1418 


Manufacturers and Builders of 


Spinning Cylinders, Card Screens, Conveyor 
Pipe, Lap Aprons, Silver Pans, Aspirators, 
Waste Chute Boxes, Gear Guards, Slasher 
Work, General Textile Sheet Metal Work. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


Cottonleather—A New Textile Product 
For the Shoe Industry 


(Continued from Page 12) 


“We already had in our laboratory by-products of our 
experiments that seemed to fit.” 

At first cottonleather was manufactured at the Charlotte 
plant in six-inch widths. But arrangements were made and 
the machinery adapted to manufacture widths up to 32 
inches which permits greater economy in cutting soles, Mr. 
Camp has pointed out. While the present price for soles of 
cottonleather is higher than soles of better grades of leather, 
the Charlotte company is confident that with mass produc- 
tion methods in operation the prices may be made to equal 
those of the best sole leather. 

The company’s real ambition is to find uses for the waste 
materials of the asbestos and cotton mills of the Carolinas. 

The five have discovered a new process of recovering 
zinc, a war shortage metal, from the materials left over 
after making brake linings. There are tons of that material 
in the area, and the stuff 1s 10 to 30 per cent zinc. The 
WPB has granted Snow priorities on laboratory equipment 
He'll set up the necessary machinery and pay the bill him 
self. 


Treating Army Lightweight Protective 
Covering Materials 
(Continued on Page 16) 


ing Procedure Number One, using the pigment colors, are 
numerous. These may be listed as: 

(1) The use of pigment colors gives unusually good 
fastness to cold water, washing and weather tests on freshly 
finished goods. These tests have been found to reverse 
themselves, especially the cold water and wash tests when 
made on goods that have been in storage long periods or 
exposed to weathering. The usual stock answer of plant 
and sales technicians to this complaint is that the cellulosic 
finish was over neutralized or was not dispersed satisfac- 
torily. Such pertinent complaints cannot be dismissed with 
meaningless replies but on the whole, textile chemists are 
meeting this complaint of possible ‘extended oxidation” of 
the cellulosic finish through the use of anti-oxidants in the 
finished goods. 

(2) It has been found that notwithstanding how 
strongly acid a neutralizing bath is run on this type of 
cellulose-pigment color finish, that the finished goods after 
staying a short period in storage possesses the property of 
changing from a slightly acid pH of 5.5-6.0 to the alkaline 
side. Wherever this occurs on the finished goods though- 
out a finished lot, this usually results in complaints as to 
mottled shades and lack of uniformity on various wash, 
cold water and weathering tests. 

(3) To overcome complaints arising from Procedure 
Number Two, it has been found that the addition of satis- 
factory acid resistant penetrants to the neutralizing bath 
helps to correct this tendency of the finished goods chang 
ing Over on storage from an acid to an alkaline condition, 
but instead of a gradual change where the finished goods 
remain more or less in a practical neutral condition. This 
is the one to be desired and it is the point that the best 
advised and trained plant chemists and technical sales 
chemists are now striving to obtain. 


(4) A property of interest to many technical officials, 
both with the Government as well as finishing plants, is 
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that a piece of weathered goods finished by Procedure 
Number One will, if rubbed in cold water or a washing 
test, may lose a large part of its finish and pigment color, 
thus leaving a practically white undyed piece of goods. 

This is a factor that has required serious consideration 
upon the part of many technicians, especially those in ofh- 
cial positions as to the advisability of*using a procedure 
similar to Procedure Number Two, where the pigment col- 
ors are replaced with substantive dyeing direct colors. In 
this procedure, the goods are given an additional operation 
which may account for a more permanent finish and freer 
of complaints encountered in Procedure Number One, even 
though it ts slightly longer it may prove much more desir- 
able for plant dyeing and finishing. 

In Procedure Number Two the cotton netting is prepared 
as in Procedure Number One and the prepared goods are 
padded cold with an alkali soluble cellulose ether solution 
as shown in Formulae One and Two (the pigment colors 
are omitted). 


Formula No. 1, alkali soluble cellulose (prepare 160 gal- 
lons): 


80 gallons alkali soluble cellulose ether (special viscos- 
ity ). 

42.5 pounds caustic soda flakes (dissolved in 15 gallons 
water ). 

10 pounds penetrant (alkali resistant). 

Make up to volume of 160 gallons with cold water. 


Formula No. 2. 
gallons) : 


alkali soluble cellulose (prepare 160 


105 gallons alkali soluble cellulose ether (special viscos- 
ity ). 

12 pounds caustic soda flakes (dissolve in 20 gallons wa- 
ter). 

10 pounds penetrant (alkali resistant). 

Make up to volume of 160 gallons with cold water. 

In the preparation and dyeing of cellulose treated net- 
ting the prepared cotton netting is padded on cold, neutral- 
ized either on jig or dyebeck, and then given a mild alkali 
rinse sO as to prepare the treated netting for a direct dye 
bath. 

Using selected direct colors, the treated cotton netting is 
dyed by entering the direct color in a fresh bath at 140° F. 
in two portions; ten minutes in a bath containing one per 
cent on weight of goods) penetrant and one per cent of 
retarding agent; raise the bath to a boil and run 45 minutes 
before sampling for shade. 

If the shade is too light, add five per cent salt and boil 
15 minutes before sampling. 

After shade is approved, dry and frame on 90-foot frame 
at 280-300° F. so as to obtain proper curing of resin finish. 

The prepared netting can be dyed by padding but this 
requires an additional drying before padding, so hence the 
usual procedure is to dye either on the jig or beck, then dry 
and frame. 

It has been found that by careful selection of direct col- 
Ors possessing good fastness that when dyed on this cellu- 
losic prepared netting that the direct dyed O. D. shade 
possesses greatly improved fastness over that dyed on plain 
cotton netting and then given special aftertreatments. On 
preparing direct formulae, it is best to obtain the service of 
the more experienced dyestuff technical service men, as they 
can give more desirable recommendations that would work 
better at different plants than a general formula. 

(To Be Continued ) 
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PORCELAIN. 


DAMP-TEX 


GIVES YOUR WALLS AND 
EQUIPMENT A PORCELAIN- 
LIKE FINISH OVERNIGHT 


Damp-Tex Enamel is used in 
4,000 plants for wet surface 
maintenance. It penetrates and 
forces out moisture. Adheres to 
damp or dry wood, metal, con- 
crete, plaster. Stops deterio- 
ration, rot, rust, bacterial and 
fungus growth*. Will not crack, 
peel, check, sag or fade. Comes 
in non-yellowing white and 
colors. One coat covers. Dries 
hard overnight into tough, por- 
celain-like waterproof film. 


*Pre-Treated Damp-Tex. 


Send for 
Details OF 
OUR NO-RISK 
TRIAL OFFER 


Your first Damp-Tex 
is used entirely at 
our risk. Send for 
Proved Resistant 
to 2% Caustic folder J for com- 
plete details. 


CAUSTIC TEST 


DAMP-TEX 


THE WET-SURFACE ENAMEL 
STEELCOTE MFG. CO. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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bd OR D cES 
SURF. 
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Proved Steam- 
| Proof by 
STEAM TEST 
A 
Proved Fungus 
Resistant by 
FUNGUS TEST 


| Doc. Steelstrap Discusses Women 


Over 45 Reasons' 


There are more than 45 reasons for Dary supe- 


“The Women in My Life” is the intriguing title of an 
article by Doc. Steelstrap, Acme Steel Company s top-hatted 


ai tay “raga the start of the Dary Ring trade character, in the current issue of the companys 12- 1 
Each passing year hos added improvement to page house organ, Acme INCE: 
Dory manufacturing methods. Today, their Trav- Indicating the fmportance of reinforcing war shipments, fol 
the well told and illustrated story reveals how strap-apply- 
Specify.Dary and be assured of over four decades ing jobs in many industries are now done by women. The Pt 
of Ring Traveler experience! applications pictured range from baling Army twill to sentt 
THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Handling naval torpedoes en route to loading plants, | will 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S.C. eS oa bundling salvaged tinned steel sheets, skidding of cut stone or w 
JOHN H. O'NEILL, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. and bracing lifeboats in cars are a few of the other interest- pratt 
H. REID LOCKMAN, Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C. | ing strapping applications shown in issue No. 11 which ts 4 TI 
available without charge from Acme Steel Co., 603 Stewart occu 
| Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. plan 
Th 
SERVICE Southern Mills On War Work Continue "a 
Center ® Southern Belting offers | 
Fiber and Metal Pulleys you prompt “One-Stop” (Continued jrom Page 8) usin, 
Bushings and Accessories Service on a complete line | the mill will be eligible to have a s.ar added to the pennant | than 
ppg” age of mechanical drive equip- | if it keeps up the present high standard of work. “Keep hibro 
thar ‘You | producing and we will keep fighting. That ts a promise,” nylo 
fill all your needs | said Mayor Thorne. 
wicaned quickly at | The award was accepted for the plant by Milton H. W 
| Rubin of New York, president of American Silk Mills, 100 


| 
0 UJ T H E Inc who said that the pennant was not only a symbol oft 
| | past efforts but an incentive to surpass production already Oth 


Manufacturers and Distributors | rupt 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA made. 
Captain E. M. W illiams, U. S. N., head of the Univer- 
ee, \sity of Virginia Naval Training Unit, presented the E 4 
‘ 


pins to the following men and women, employees of the 
mill, who accepted them in behalf of their co-workers: 
Elizabeth E. McDaniel, Olive L. Edwards, Harry L. Berry, pare 
Burley A. Thacker and Louise Y. Fitzhugh. Mrs. Fitzhugh INC. 


made a short speech of acceptance in which she pledged 


TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN unstinted loyalty of the mill and its workers, who will now mm TCC 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Ue 


eve©r' 


be encouraged to even greater efforis. | 


, The Orange plant of American Silk Mills, Inc., has a to d 
RALPH E LOPER co record of 14 years continuous Operation on a 24-hour chin 
COST SYSTEMS WORK LOAD STUDIES | —S prog 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS = whet 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS Bernhardt Mfg. Co. plan 
GREENVILLE SC FALL RIVER. MASS. | High-ranking Army and Navy officials, leaders in the prod 
| textile industry and other prominen: persons attended “E taine 
| exercises April 28 at Charlotte, N. C., honoring Barnhardt that 
We Make Mfg. Co. for its war production record. The program took forts 
at the Charlotte Armory Auditorium, with approxi- 
‘. mately 2,000 present. It was the first “E’’ award to be in it 
ve made in the city. B expe 
SHORT Blade Spindles | George M. Ivey, president of the Charlotte Chamber of ‘ obst: 
si perfected method of electric _ Commerce, was master of ceremonies. The opening address the 1 
| owas made by Goverrnor J. Melville Broughton of North be 
tions. | Carolina. Colonel C. F. Shook, in charge of the blood pro- Woo! 
We also change Acorns and Whorls | curement program for the Army Medical Corps, made the m that 
sizes to mill specifications. | presentation, and it was accepted by J. C. Barnhard:, vice- "J 
COSSETT MACHINE WORKS | president of the company. 
| d SIS © 
4 | 'E” lapel pins were presented by Lieut. Comdr. Ernest work 
W. Franklin Ave. itt., Gastonia, N.C. | Burwell and accepted for the employees by Miss Mary utm« 
| Turbyfill. our | 
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Civilian. Production of Textiles Is 
Declared Essential 


The War Manpower Commission announced April 19 it 
had placed production of textiles for civilian use except 
for ‘fancy’ or luxury” goods—on its list of essential ac- 
tivities. 

Previously, the only textile production designated as es- 
sential had been that intended for milit iry or industrial use. 

Plants getting an essential rating through the new action 
will get preference over non-essential activities in the hiring 
of workers where the WMC has put job stabilization pro- 
grams into eftect. 


The action also means that local draft boards may grant 
occupational deferment to irreplacable men in key jobs in 
plants producing textiles for civilian use. 


WMC said essential production of textiles includes: 
The processing, manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, print- 
ing and other finishing of textile cordage fabrics (exclud- 
ing fancy fabrics such as brocades, chiffons, damasks, laces, 
velvet. ox. 3. fibers. nets, rope, twine, yarns made of or 
using any of the following materials: animal hair (other 
than wool) such as bristles. alpaca, etc.; asbestos, cotton, 
fibrous glass, flax, hemp, henequen jute, kapok, manila, 
nylon, rayon, rubber, silk, sisal, shearlings, waste, processed 
wool, other synthetic filaments or fibers.” 

With announcement of the War Manpower Commis- 
sions revised definition of essential activities and occupa- 
tions in the textile industry worked out jointly with the 
Office of Civilian Supply, the way is now clear for uninter- 
rupted maximum production of essential yarns and fabrics 
for military and essential civilian use, said Frank L. Wal- 
ton, director of the Textile, ¢ lothing and Leather Division 
of the War Production Board. 


This broadened definition of textile production and ex- 
panded list of essential operations have a tremendous sig- 
nificance for the textile industry,” Walton said, in urging 
every mill employer and worker to study « arefully the defi- 


nition of essentiality as it now stands. 


‘This order now leaves it up to the individual mill first, 
to determine the « apacity production potential of its ma- 
ntti and, second, to do all it can to attain this output to 
supply both the military and essential civilian production 
programs,’ Walton declared. “It makes no difference 
whether we talk about woolen and worsted mills. or rayon 
plants, or cotton yarn and fabric mills—we need all-out 
production of yarns and fabrics if our goals are to be at- 
ial More than ever before. it is absolutely necessary 
that both. mill Operators and employees redouble their ef.- 
forts to increase output. 


The War Production Board is prepared to do everything 
in its power, consistent with the overall war program, to 
nabs textile production by relieving bottlenecks and 
ws acles to production wherever they occur. Since yarn is 
the major bottleneck facing all fabric mills, emphasis will 
be placed on increased production of yarns from cotton, 
wool, rayon, jute and all other cordage fibers to the extent 
that more shifts and hours of operation make this possible. 


But success in this program patergch in the final analy- 
sis On the mills themselves, on both plant managers and 
workers. If every employee and every manager does his 
utmost in pushing war production, I have no doubt that 
Our goals will be attained.”’ 
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Standard Patented Eadie Single flange Patented Eadie 
reversible auto-lubricated ring for grease-retaining 
spinning ring. twister ring. heavy twisting. ring. 

To fill the needs of 11,000,000 fighting men for war textiles, 
plus essential civilian products, with no new machinery 
available—that'’s a REAL CHALLENGE to mill ingenuity. 
We've seen a number of mills step up spinning and twisting 
production materially by ring changes: in some cases 
gaining 10% or more by replacing worn rings with new 
DIAMOND FINISH; and in others by switching to the 
special Eadie lubricated designs, with gains up to 50% or 
more. Our COMPLETE line guides you to MAXIMUM 
production. 


WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING CO. 
Makers of Spinning and iim Twister Rings since 1873 


PRODUCTS 
are distributed in the 
CAROLINAS and GEORGIA 


MORELAND 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


SERVING SOUTHERN MILLS SINCE 1908 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Inquiries addressed to us will 
receive prompt attention 
SEE STEELCOTE MFG. CO. AD ON PAGE 41 


OTHER MORELAND PRODUCTS 
Sizing Compounds and Softeners for Cotton and Mixtures 
Sulphonated Tallows and Oils 
Gums * Waxes * Penetrants 
Specialties 
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GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERSand 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MITC "CO. 
Mi 


jes 


€ 


Baling Press 


Moter Drive, Silent Chain, 
Center of Screw. 


Push Button Control — Re- 
versing Switch with limit 
stops up and down. 


Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will tell you more about them. 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS C0., Inc. 


328 West Water St. SYRACUSE, N 


GATES vuLco ROPE 


e V-Drives 

e V-Flat 

Quarter-Turn 
Double-V 


GATES Textile Drives 


Cone Belts 
Card Bands 
Evener Belts 
@ Loom Pickers 


GATES Industrial Hose 
ENGINEERING SALES CO. 


Builders Bidg. Allen Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Greenville, S. C. 


J.T. TICE SAFETY RACKS or LOGGERHEADS 


All Pickers — The Originals 
GROOVED LAP PINS 


lmmedt até Dei 


A. C. BOYD, U. S.A. 


1071 BELLEVUE DRIVE, N. E. + ATLANTA, GA. 


Rules for Employing Younger Women 
Are Modified 


A turther step in the solution of the manpower problem 
in cotton textiles was taken re ently with the announcement 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute that the Department of La- 
bor has consented to a modification of some of the rules 
and regulations governing the employment of women be 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 in plants operating on Gov- 
ernment contracts where labor scarcity exists in sulncent 
degree to justify it. 


Hitherto women in this age group have been employable 
only between the hours of 6 a. m. and 10 p.m. According 
to a letter from L. Metcalfe Walling, administrator of the 
Wage-Hour laws, to Dr. C. T. Murchison, president of the 
Cotton- Textile Institute, each employer who experiences the 
need to employ women in this age group during hours 


other than those specified in the previous 


order to maintain maximum production may make direct 


application to Mr. Walling, stating the particular tacts of 


regulations in 


his situation. No official forms are required to be filled out 
and the statement of each case may be informal and contain 
whatever information the applicant may consider to be rele 
vant to an ofhcial decision. 


Mr. Walling’s letter in part follows 


“As a result of the numerous inquiries that have been 
presented to the department in respect to certain conditions, 
studies have been conducted to detérmine what action 
would be permissible in order to make the conditions more 
flexible as they apply to individual companies. The studies 
have shown that in certain localities facts relating to the 
employment conditions may warrant the secretary modify 
ing the exemption to permit companies to employ girls 
more than eight hours in a day but not more than nine, if 
the purpose of such working schedule is to permit the 
girls affected to be employed for one shorter day during 
each workweek. They have also revealed vr many indus 
trial shifts have been established to commence at 3 p. m. or 
i p. m. and to end at 11 p. m, or 12 aban The trans- 
portation facilities, both public and private, are scheduled 


to coincide with such shifts. 


As a result of these studies the secretary has concluded 
that 1t may be possible to modify the exemption insofar as 
it relates to the permissible hours of work during a day. 
The problems of individual companies should be presented 
to my ofhce in Washington. 


Very careful consideration has been given to the request 
to eliminate the specific and definite luncheon period of at 
least 30 minutes for those girls who are employed in indus 
tries between the ages of 16 and 18. The known hazards 
to the health of young girls when they are required to work 
more than six hours without a definite luncheon and rest 
period precludes the department from modifying this con- 
dition. 


‘I have advised the War Department, the Navy Depart. 
ment, and the Maritime Commission of the above. Any 
action the department takes upon individual applications 
will be consistent with the requirements of state laws.” 
Thus, if textile manufacturers wish to apply for modifica- 
tion of the conditions of the exemption insofar as they 
relate to permissible hours of work in a day, the presenta- 
tion made to the department should make reference to any 
cuearance the company has obtained from state labor de- 
partment officials. 
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Variety and Sizes of Blankets Are 
Reduced By WPB 


The War Production Board has taken steps toward re 
ducing the variety and sizes of cotton, rayon and wool blan 
kets while at the same time assuring production of utilita 
rian and well-wearing types, according to a WPB state 
ment. As a result of the order (M-298) it is anticipated 
that unit production of blankets will be increased. 

Two general restrictions are imposed on manufacture of 
all types of blankets: 

(1) They cannot exceed 84 inches in length, with the 
are lunited 
»plic ; to both 


xception of white cotton sheet blankets, which 


This restriction ay 


84-inch length 


o a length of 95 inches 
single and double types. The specified by 
the order is suitable for all normal requirements 


(2). No line of blankets can be made in more than four 


colors. plus white. Jacquard (multi designed ) types are 


restricted to color combinations requiring not more than 
as many as 15 difterent 


blanket line. 


designs requiring many 


four colors. plus white. Prev ously, 


colors had been used in a single while jac 


quard blankets had been made 
combinations of difterent colors. 


The order also assigns an A-2 priority rating to blanket 
manufacturers for purchase of rayon and cotton varns. sew 
However. wool fiber is not coy 


ing thread, binding, etc. 


ered by this rating. 


All materials purchased with the rating must be used 
accordance with construction specications laid down by 
the order for each type of blanket 


The specifications limit the weight of blankets to those 
most commonly produced in the past, establish maximum 
lengths and widths, specify the finishing and binding ol 
the ends, and limit the 


mitted. 


colors and pattern which are per- 


green and cedar are permitted 


some or all 


In general, only rose, blue, 


tor solid color blankets. Combinations of 
these are allowed for plaid blankets while jacquard design- 
ed blankets must conform to patterns in which they are 
made now. 

For crib blankets, the traditional pink, blue and white 


are permitted. 


Record First Quarter Rayon Shipments 


Deliveries of rayon yarn by American producers amount 
ed to 119,600,000 pounds during the first quarter of 1943, 
states Rayon Organon, 
This total 
pounds or two per cent as compared with shipments of 


published by the Textile Economics 


Bureau. represents an increase of 2,400,000 
117,200,000 pounds reported for the first quarter of 1942 

For March, alone. shipments totaled 42,700,000 pounds 
as compared with 39,000,000 pounds in February and 40, 
000,000 pounds in March, 1942. 

Total deliveries of rayon (yarn plus staple fiber) aggre- 
gated 158,.800.000 pounds during the first quarter against 
153,600,000 pounds shipped in the first quarter of 1942 
and 130.400.000 pounds shipped in the first quarter of 
L941, 

Stocks of rayon yarn in producers’ hands March 31 to- 
taled 6,800,000 pounds as compared with 7,100,000 pounds 
held February 28. Staple fiber stocks held by producers 
March 31 totaled 2.800.000 pounds as compared with 2.,- 


900,000 pounds held February 28. 
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Where a Record 
Speaks Louder than Words 


FRANK G. NORTH, Inc., now has attained a position 
second to none in the manufacture of warp sizes, soft- 
eners and gums, both in plant capacity and in quolity 
of products. 


With the most modern laboratory and equipment, 
with a staff of thoroughly qualified chemists and prac- 
tical mill men whose experience dates back as much as 
half a century, devoting their entire time and know!l- 
edge to the development and manufacture of these 
specialized products, it is easy to see how such a posi- 
tion has been reached. 


The concentrated efforts of FRANK G. NORTH, Inc., 
will always be turned towards aiding you to secure the 
most satisfactory quality and production, regardless 
of fabric constructions or existing conditions. 


x** * 


Manufacturers of warp sizes and softeners of all 
types, for use under any existing conditions: 


@ Cotton and Rayon Sizes and Softeners @ Gums @ 
Tallow @ Waxes (Plain and Emulsified) @ Oils @ 
Grease-Rite (Shuttle Tallow) . Warp-Sprays 


Northol P. C. for use with any make of machine, 
for setting twist and conditioning yarns. 


FRANK G. 


ATLANTA, GA. P. 0. BOX 844 -|N 0 R | H 


MARIETTA, GA. P. 0. men | INCORPORATED 
Telephones: RAymond 2196 — Marietta 259 


THE TERRELL CLEANING 
AND HANDLING SYSTEM 


Bob- 


a modern, 


The improved TYPE K stripper, Automat 
bin Box Hoist and Convevor Elevator 
compact system for and 


increasing the efficiency 


lowering the cost of bobbin cleaning and handling. 


Verrell Machine 


CHARLOTTE, N. 


James 7 Notman, Needham, Mass. ‘Se N. E. States 
E. W. Jasper, Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. Penn.., N. Y. and N. J. 
W. J. W estaway Co., Ltd... Hamilton and Montre al Canada 


Geo. Thomas & Co., M: anche ster, Eng. Kuropean Agent 
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Herman Cone Discusses Cotton Textile 
Industry's Wartime Problems 


(Continued from Page 10) 


in the form of “renegotiation” against those companies 
who voluntarily supplied war needs, and to levy no such 
tax against similar companies who chose not to supply war 
needs, would be a display of discrimination and ingratitude 
entirely inconsistent with our national desire for fair play. 

Most textile products sold the Government have been 
sold in conformity with price schedules fixed by the OPA. 


These ceiling prices were fixed by the Government after 


Southern Representatives for 


Slaughter 
lachinery 
Company 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES Co. 
Fade-Ometers, Launder-Ometers. 
Weather-Ometers 


B H. BUNN CO. 
Package Tying Machines 


BOND YARN CO. 
Tying Twines and Yarns 


CLARK EQUIPMENT Co. 
Beam Specialists 


MACBETH DAYLIGHTING CORP. 
Color Matching and Cotton 
Classing Lamps 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


LONGER| 
LASTING 
BOILER 

FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


CARED 


careful investigation. After the textile industry has oper. 
ated under these ceiling prices it hardly seems fair and 
reasonable for an entirely different governmental agency to 
make another investigation and assess an arbitrary amount, 
in the form of a renegotiation, against the contractor purely 
because the contractor has a higher earning before taxes 
than the renegotiator thinks he should have. 

At the end of the war the textile industry is going to 
have many costs properly chargeable to its Government 
contracts, which costs cannot now be determined. Many 
thousands of people have moved near the mills, who will 
not be needed in these mills when the war is over. Those 
who say the industry can casually wave good-bye to these 
former employees when they are no longer needed will be 
the first to criticize such members of the industry as may 
shirk their responsibilities. What it may cost to discharge 
such responsibilities it is impossible to say. A sharp ad- 
vance in the industry's unemployment compensation insur 
ance rate is one definite probability. Many members of the 
industry now have a low unemployment tax rate caused by 
the steady employment available during the past two years. 
This lower tax rate is reflected in the earnings now subject 
to renegotiation. The advanced rate, which will come when 
the industry must curtail its operations, will have to be paid 
by the mills during a period of small earnings or no earn- 
ings. 

The cancellation clause in all Government contracts pro- 
vides for reimbursing the contractor for all expense and 
loss up to the time of cancellation. Who can tell what 
loss the contractor may suffer, including a loss in the value 
of his taw material and other inventories smmediatel) fol- 
lowing cancellation of Government contracts ? 

The textile industry has not had a period in which nor- 
mal profits were made since 1926. As a matter of fact, for 
the 14-year period 1926 through 1939, the cotton manu- 
facturing industry barely broke even. It is certainly not 
fair to consider the four years 1936-37-38-39 as a base 
period. 

The net income of cotton mills in 1936 to 1939, inclu- 
sive (one of them being a loss year), amounted to 2.76 per 
cent of gross income, and for manufacturing in general, 


MILL STARCH 


The Weaver's 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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5.54 per cent. In other words, general industry was twice 
as profitable as cotton manufacturing during the period 
1936 to 1939, inclusive. 

Is such a policy fair for the industry, particularly when 
it has performed so unselfishly and so well and made 
money due to conditions under which farmers, labor and 
all other classes of people have shared in greater propor- 
tions than the textile industry ? 


No Chronic Opposition 

From the foregoing, it might seem that we in industry 
have a grouch and are chronic in our opposition to all 
efforts of the Government. If you will carefully study the 
statements made thus far there will be found no general 
condemnation of all policies. My criticisms, I think, are 
constructive and are leveled at certain specific policies that 
| think should be changed. I realize that the administrators 
whose sworn duty it is to interpret and carry out the laws 
are having no easy task. Many of these men, representative 
American business, have abandoned their 
personal interests to work endless hours in a distasteful 
environment without tangible compensation. They undergo 
Most of all, they 
have not had the whole-hearted support.of their fellow 
On ther other hand, I fear there are some 
who do not fully realize their responsibilities. The men 
who formulate official policies should realize that their 
orders.to industry are backed by more than legal force. 
They have powers clothed with most dangerous potentiali- 
As an example: sup- 
pose an administrative bureau should say to some corpora- 
tion, You are not patriotic if you fail to do our bidding.” 
That statement 1s one which means too much to be used 
It mat- 
ters not whether the accusation is fairly or unfairly leveled; 
it has the force of creating adverse public opinion just the 
Same. 


of the best in 


constant criticism of a political nature. 


business men. 


ties should they desire to use them. 


without thorough and conscientious consideration. 


I am proud of the fact that I am an industrial manager. 
| am doubly proud that you have honored me by allowing 
me to serve as your president. I have enjoyed my associa- 
tion with the fine group that you are. 

When finally the guns have been quieted and peace and 
reconstruction begin, it will fall upon the shoulders of the 
business men of this nation to clear away the debris and 
start again on the journey of progress. 

American business under a democracy which guarantees 
the system a free enterprise and individual initiative can do 
the job and will do it if permitted. 


WORKS: N. MARIETTA ST. 


TELEPHONE 729 


BARKLEY 
MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
PARTS 


GASTONIA, 
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TEXTILE M/LL 
SCRUBBING POWDER 


Now that production is so vitally im- 
portant, Mi-Cleanser is an especially 
good buy because of its outstanding 
ability to clean and whiten mill floors 
and provide the highest degree of 
safety under foot. 


MANUFACTURING CO 


ASHEVILLE-NORTH-CAROLINA 


How many tnds-Down make one Absentee? 


Morale among spinners and twister tenders is directly related 
to the performance of the frames they operate. Excessive 
ends-down result in early fatigue, discouragement, and in- 
creased absenteeism. 

“Slacker spindles,” on frames in bad order also build up need- 
less yorn waste . . . waste that seriously limits today’s impor- 
tant production of textiles for war. 


Smart steps toward ending this serious work-hour loss and 
waste are: to keep equipment in top condition—to provide 
travelers that will assure smooth running spinning and twisting. 
“Green” hands will learn faster, take more interest in their 
work. 


Victor representatives are fully equipped to help you select 
the right travelers to reduce ends-down, and consequently, 
keep more operatives on the job more of the time. 


Write, wire, or call the nearest Victor office. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


ATLANTA GASTONIA 
1733 Inverness Ave.. N.E. 173 W. Franklin Ave. 
Tel. Vernon 2330 Tel. 247 


16) 
? 
| 
VICTOR 
NORTH CAROLINA Ring Travelers 


SOUTHERN SOURCES SUPPLY 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executive: 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abington, Mass. Of- 
fices at Boston, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


‘ACME STEEL CO., 2888 Archer Ave. Chicago, Ill. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse, 608 Stewart Ave... S.W., Atlanta, Ga... F. H. Webb, Dist. 
Mer. Sou. Sales Reps.: C. A. Carrell. 528 Clairmont Ave., Decatur. Ga., 
Phone Dearborn 6267: K. J. Pedersen. 301 W. 10th St Tel. 2-29038). 
Charlotte, N. C.: William G. Polley. 987 Cherokee Lane, Signal Moun 
tain. Tenn... Phone Chattanooga John C. Brill. 309 Magazine St.. 
New Orleans. La... Phone Magnolia 5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga.. 
Greenville, S. C.. New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO.. THE, Akron. O. Sou. << Ralph Gossett 
and Wm. J. Moore, 15 Augusta St.. Greenville. S. ¢ . The Akron Belt 
ing Co., 406 S. 2nd St.. Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 ae Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou Repr.: L. E. 
Wooten, Fort Mill, 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP... P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt Park Annex. 
Detroit. Mich. 7 N. 6th St.. Richmond. Va.: 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.: Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bldg.. Atlanta, Ga.: 
Room 309. Jahncke Bidg., 816 Howard Ave.. New Orleans. La.; 619 
Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, Tex.: 812 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP... 80 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd.. Charlotte. 
N. C.. Hugh Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. 
aera. Paul F. Haddock, Charlotte Office: FE. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd 
Birmingham, Ala.: Jack B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall! St.. Greens- 
=f, N. C.: C. B. Suttle, Jr.. 4238 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.: K. E. 
Youngchild. 10 South St.. Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Char 
lotte, N. C.. and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO... 850 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


ARKANSAS CO., Inc.. P. O. Box 210. Newark, N. J. Sou. Repr.: 
Jasper M. Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK Industria! Div.. Textile Section, 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place. Greenville, S. | ie 2 
Ashley. Sou. Dist. Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO.. INC., Providence, R. 1. Sou. Head- 
quarters: 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte, N. C.. Mer... Walter T. Bunce, 
Phone 2-4073: Technical Service Men: Reid Tull. 116 W. Thomas St.. 
Salisbury, N. C.. Phone 1497-J: Philip L. Lavoie, 1211 McCall St.. 
Charlotte. N. C.: John H. Graham, P. O. Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.. 
Phone 2922: John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749. Trussville, Ala.. Phone 
127: Warehouse, 1211 McCall St.. Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS... Inc.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Offices. 44-A Nor- 
wood Place, Greenville, S. C.: 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: 
Texas Rep.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COoO.. een. Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. 


AUFFMORDT & CO., C..A., 468 Fourth Ave... New York City. Sou. 
Rep.: George B. Wilkinson, 618 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


BANCROFT BEI.TING CO.. Boston. Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Dis 
tributor, Carolina Supply Co.. Greenville. S. C. 


BARBER-COL CO.. Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 81 W. McBee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., S. Charleston. W. Va. Sou. Distrib- 
utors: American Cyanamid & Chemica! Corp.: F. H. Ross & Co., Char. 
lotte, N. 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, Inc.. 10 “ae St., Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Office, 318 Montgomery Bidg.. Spartanburg. S. 


BAY STATE TEXTILE CO., 220 Hartwell! St.. Fal) River. Mass. N. C. 
Agt.. John Graham Webb, P. O. Box 844, Hillsboro. N. C. Phone 127-B. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo. N. Y. ee Neareecah J. D. Quern and 
D. S. Quern, 1980 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. 


BEST & CO., Inc... EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep 
Hames, 185 Tinecrest Ave.., Decatur. Ga.. Phone Dearborn 5074: Ralph 
Gossett, William J. Moore, 15 Augusta St. Greenville, S. C.. Phone 150. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: John 


C. Turner. 107 16th St.. N.W., Phone Hemlock 2118, Atlanta, Ga.: Har- 
old C. Smith, Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C 
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BORNE, SCRYMSER CO... Works and Offices, 682 S. Front St.. Eliz 
abeth, N. J.: Warehouse. 815 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Mer., H. L. Stever, Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: W. B. Uhler, Spartanburg, 
S. C.: R. C. Young. Charlotte, N. C.: John Ferguson, LaGrange, Ga. 


BRADLEY FLYER & REPAIR CO. 1818 W. Second Ave., Gastonia. 
N. C. 


BREWERTON, E. H.. 1019 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. 


BROOKLYN PERFEX N. Sou. Repr.: John 
Batson, Box 841, Greenville, S. 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 
S. C.. Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore: Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plow- 
den: Dallas, Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co.. Inc.: Gastonia, N. C.. Gas- 
tonia Mill Supply Co.;: Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.: Spar 
tanburg. S. C.. Montgomery & Crawford. 


BRYANT ELECTRIC CO., 625-27 E. Franklin Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO... Chattanooga. Tenn. C. A. 
Schier, W. A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr.. George S. McCarty. T. A. Mar 
tin, George Rodgers, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, Claude V. Day. care Burkart-Schier Chem 
ical Co... Knoxville. Tenn.: J. A. Brittain. 8526 Cliff Rd... Birmingham. 
Ala.: Byrd Miller. Woodside Bide.. Greenville. S. C.: Nelson A. Fisher. 
1540 Elmdale Ave... Chicago, Ill. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Repr.: 
J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO.. Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 
2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. 
(including Canada): C. EB. Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. Providence. R. I.: 
European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, N. C. 
Peter S. Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CIBA CO.. Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts.. New York City. Sou 
Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127. 
Phone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.: Grady Glibert Box 842, Phone 38192. 
Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 
822. Spartanburg, S. C.; Boyce L. Estes, Box 825, Phone 469, LaGrange, 
Ga.; Gordon W. Enloe, P. O. Box 851, Gadsden. Ala.: Harold P. Gol- 
ler, 900 Woodside Bldg., Tel. 8718, Greenville. S. C. Stocks carried at 
Carolina Transfer and Storage Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Consolidated Bro 
kerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service Warehouse. Atlanta Ga.: 
Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, S. C.: Industrial Cheml- 
cals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO.. Gastonia. N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., R. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO... 17 Battery Place, New York 
City. Corn Sales Co... Southe astern Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.., 
W. R. Joyner. Mer.: Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Blidg.. 
Spartanbure. S. C.. 7 Cantey Alexander, Mer.: Corn Products Sales 
Co.. Woodside Bldg., Greenville. S. C.. J. Alden Simpson, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Bldg.. At- 
lanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Comer Bldeg.. 
Birmingham, Ala.. L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient 
points. 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St.. Worcester. 
Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville. S. C.. 1000 Woodside Bldg... W. F. Wood 
ward, Tel. 8886; Dallas, Tex.. ©. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: 
Philadelphia, Pa., 704 Drexel Bidg., J. A. Fitzsimmons: New York, N. 
Y.. 200 Fifth Ave., F. C. Rrvant. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. Office. Wood 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Agts.: M. Bradford Hodges. 161 
Spring St.. N.W., Atlanta. Ga.: Jesse Hodges, 1886 E. Morehead St.. 
Charlotte, N. C.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Re John E 
Humphries, P. O. Box 843. Greenville. S. C.: John H. Rep. Jol 
720, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, 0. Sou. Reps.: William L. 
Morgan, P. ™ _ Box 846. Greenville. S. C.: J. O. Cole. P. O. Box 846, 
Greenville, S Thomas W. Meighan. 1149 St. Charles Place. Atlanta. 
Ga. Sou. ae. Greenville Textile Supply Co., Greenville Belting Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte, N. C.: Odell Mill 
Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Young & Van Supply Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc.. LaGrange, Ga.: Textile Supply Co.. Dal. 
las, Tex.: T. A. Sizemore, 525 Grove St.. Salisbury, ie Ee 
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DENISON MFG. CO... THE. 
‘ Sou. Service Repr.: L. B 


Piant and Sales Offices. Asheville. N. 
Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DETERGENT PRODUCTS CO., 404 Spring St.. 
Offices at: Columbia, S. C.. Raleigh, N. 
(7a. 


DODENHOFF CO... W. D., 619 Rutherford 
Reps.: John Ellison, Box 91. Greensboro, N. C.: Otis A. Zachary, Box 
436. Atlanta, Ga.; Spencer W. Sparks, Chattanooga Bank Bidg., Chat. 
tanoogh, Tenn.: T. Hunter Long, Box 485, Tampa, Fla.: O. L. Carter, 
619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. New England Sales Rep.: Herbert 
A. Derry. 94 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
houses, Spartanburg, S. C.. Clare H. Draper, Jr.; 
Forsyth St.. S.W.. W. M. Mitchell. 


N.W.. Atlanta, Ga. 
Texarkana, Atk.. Columbus, 


Greenville, C. Sou. 


Offices and Ware. 
Atlanta, Ga., 242 


pt! PONT DE NEMOURS CO., Inc.. E. L. 
Main Office, Wilmington, Del.: Charlotte Office, 414 S. Church St.. Le 
Roy Kennette, Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: 
N. Arnold, 2886 Alston Dr., Atlanta, Ga.. Technical Service Man: 


0. S. MeCullers, 208 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C., Tech. Repr. 
PAUL BR. BATON, 218 Johnston Bide... Charlotte. N. C. 
EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO. Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 118% 


W. Fourth St.. Charlotte, N. C.. George Field, Mer.: Clifton Watson. 
Mer. Sou Sales. Wm. S. Taylor, Supt. Charlotte llant. Box 2036, Tel. 
: Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co.. Agt.. I’. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.: Alvin Braley, Southwest Supply Co., Agt.. 
’. O. Box 236, Phone 170, Itasca, Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO... 217 Builders’ 
and Allen Bldge.. Greenville. S. C.: S. R. 


Bide.. 
and V. 


Charlotte, N. C.. 


G. Brookshire. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 8908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: John E. Fox, 1011 W. Palmer St.. Charlotte, N. C.: R. C. 
Aycock, 911 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO.., 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO.., 
Franklin Process Co., 


Providence, R. Ll. Sou. 
Greenville, S. C.: 


Piants, Southern 
Central Franklin Process Co.. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FULBRIGHT LABORATORIES, Inc., 205-6-7 Latonia Bidg.. Char 


lutte, N. C. C. O. Fulbright. 

FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS, P. 0. Box 1726, Atlanta, Ga. 
GASTONIA BELTING & SUPPLY CO., Gastonia, N. C. 
GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 
assiter, Sou. Sales Mer.: 


Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer. 
KReps.: G. P. W. Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville. S. C.: H. G. 
Thompson, 97 Tacoma Circle, Asheville, N. C.: Guy H. Sow: ards. 2011 
Fairview Road, Raleigh. N. C.: Hugh D. Brower. 2715 Lenox Road. 
Atlanta Ga : H. C. Sturtevant, 210 FE. Franklin St.. Office No. 5. Rich 
Dudley H. R. Wigg, 408-404 National Bank of Commerce 
Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Law and Commerce 
Bide.. Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith. Charlotte. N. C. Combustion 
ngineers, H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.: J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 485 Hudson St.. 
Office and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd.., 
Stigen, Mer. 


New York City. Sou. 


Gil. LEATHER Salem. Mass. Sou. 
Griffin. Ga., Tel. 125: Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C.. Tel. 229: 
Raleigh Gossett, 15 Augusta St.. oer Ss. C.. Tel. 150; Wm. J. 
Moore, P. O. Box 1528. Greenville. S. Tel. 150. 


GLOBE WOVEN BELTING CO.., 
Sou. Sales Rep.: 


Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, 


1896-1898 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
William A. Prince, Hendersonville, N. C. 
GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext.. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., 
Geo. A. McFetters, Mer.., 


Phone 5678. 
Brame, Repr. 


Gastonia, 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Phone 2-0205. A. A. “Red” 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, S. C. 


GULF OIL, CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: 


Avante, Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville. S. C.: W. G. Robertson, Jr.. 
S. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. 
C iariotte, N. C.: G. P. King, Jr.. Augusta. Ga.: Boston. Mass.: New 


York, N. Y.: 


Pa.: 
Louisville, Ky.: 


Toledo, 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket. R. I. Sou. Offices. 815 
The Citizens and Southern National Bank Bidg.. Atlanta. Ga. J. C 
Martin, Agt.: Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.. Elmer J. McVey, Mer.: 


Fritz Zweifel, Fred Dic kinson, Jim Miller, sales and service represen 
tatives. 


H. & P. SPOOL & BOBBIN CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Distributors: 
hag Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Columbus Iron Works 
. Supply Dept.., Columbus, Ga.: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Broadway, New York City. Sou. 
Mer., Charles C. Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C. Sales Rep.: L. M. 
Boes, Box 517, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 808 W. Lehigh Ave.. 
Sou. Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mer.. 
head St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. : Cc. L. 
Baltimore, ma.: TFT. Hanse n, 


St.. 


New Orleans, La.: Houston, Tex.: 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Div., 1801 . More- 
Paul St.. 


‘1801 Ww. Charlotte. N. ot 100 
Ave.. Greenville, S. C.: Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga.: V. C. Shaden. P. O. Box 985. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. W. 
Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto, Houston, Tex.: H. J. Reid. 212 Lamont 
Drive, Decatur, Ga. (Size Demonstrator): W. C. McMann. Textile Sales 
Dept., 1801 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: W. A. Isenberg, Lubri- 
cation Engineer, 1801 W. Morehead St.. Charlotte, OE od 
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Electrochemicals Dept., 


LOUGHTON WOOL CO., 


258 Summer St., 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Jas. 


Phone Liberty 1875, Bos- 
E. Taylor, P. O. 


Box 2084, Phone 58-8692. 
Charlotte, N. 


HOWARD BROS. CO., Worcester, Mass. 


Sou. Office and Plant, 244 
Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Guy L. 


Meichor, Sou. Agent: S. W 


Reps.: Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc., Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex.; J. 
Floyd Childs, 244 St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga.: Carl M. Moore, 838 
York St., Gastonia, N. 

IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. C. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou. Executive, 


W. Irving Bullard, Pres.. 
derson. P. O. Box 188. 


S. B. Hen 
Dan B. Griffin. 


Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mer., 
Greer. S. C.; Sou. Service Mer.., 
P. O. Box 8096, Charlotte, N. C.: ‘Asst. Sou. Service Mer.. H. McM. 
Bush, 818 W. Bessemer Ave., Greensboro, N. C.: Sou. Subsidiary, The 
KE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Distributors: 
Odell Mill Supply Co.. Greensboro, N. C.: Textile , Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N * Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia. N. C.: Shelby Supply Co., ‘Shelby. 
Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanburg, S. C Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C. 
Greenville Textile Supply Co.. Greenville, S. C.; Fulton Supply Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: The Young & Vann 
Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 
JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., 


Statesville Ave., Charlotte, N. C., 
Rox Stephen J. Hawes, 


Norman P. Dort. 


P. O. 


JOHNSON & SON, Ine... S. C.. 


Industrial Wax Racine, Wis. 
Sou. Reps.: H. J. A 


Chapman, Mer. for Textile Finishes: RK. 


Bielawa, Special Textile Rep., S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 726 Ponce de 
Leon Place. . E. Phone Hemlock 0448. Atlanta. Ga. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 1200 Woodside 


Blhig.. Greenville, S. C.: Claude B. Tier, Sou. Mer. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, N. C. Sou Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Green- 
ville. S. C.; Luke J. Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.; 
F. M. Wallace, Homewood, Birmingham, Ala. 


213 N. Third St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Digby. Jr.. P. O. Box 244, Greer, S. C. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO.., 
Rep.: T. J. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. 0. Box 10838, Charlotte, 
Sargent. P. O. Box 1044, Greenville, S. C. 


LOVER CO.. RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg.., 


Greenville, 5..C. New 
England Office, Buffington 


Fall River. Mass. 


Mi AGUIRE 
Rep Taylor R 


JOHN P.. 370 Fourth Ave... New City. Sou. 
Durham. Liberty Life Blde.. Charlotte. 
MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS. INC... THE 


60 Kast 42nd St... New 


York City. Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Blde.. Char 
lotte, N. { Fred ©. Tilson. Sou. Dist. Sales Mer. Reprs.: R. C. 
Staples, Z. Holler, J. W. Ivey, Frank Thomas, John Staples, Vernon 


Woodside. Harold Dingess. 
MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4854, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO.. THE, 8 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 72 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, 
S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas: 
cluding Canada). Herrick, 44 Franklin St.. 
Kuropean Rep., Mellor. Bromley & Co., Ltd.., 


MORELAND CHEMICAL CO., 814 W. 
Paul C, Thomas, Treas. and Gen. Mer. 


MORTON CHEMICAL CO., 2110 High Point Road, P. O. Box 86, 
Greensboro, N. C.. Phone 6623. Jos. R. Morton, Pres.: W. H. MeCor 
mick, Jr.. Sec. and Plant Mer.: S. V. Valiavee, Chief Chemist. CUreen 
ville. S. C.. Office. Room 3812 Woodside Bidg.. Phone 4400. P. U. Box 
1197: Robert Buck. Mer. 


MILLER, BYRD. 


Laurel St.. Hartford, Conn. 


Spartanburg, S. 

N.C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co.. 2106 
Eastern Rep. (in- 

Providence, R. 1.: 

eicester. England. 


Henry St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 
Corp. Gen. Office, Rector St.. New York City. 


Mgr., 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: 
Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St.. 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
Julian T. Chase, Res. 
Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to 
Charlotte, N. C. Salesmen: D. S. Moss. W. 
L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, J. W. McCalla, A. R. Aker- 
strom, 201 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C.: J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard RBldg.. Greensboro. =. C2 2. A, Parker. Jefferson Standard 
Bidg.. Greensboro, N. C.: H. A. 1006 Jnumes Bidg., Chatta. 
noowa, Tenn.: J. A. Spratt. 1006 James Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
I. White. American Savings Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H. Jackson. 
Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apt+.. Columbus, Ga.: F. L. Fengle, Jr. 
Masonic Temple Bldg.. New Orleans, La. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 854 Pine St.. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. 
Act.. L. E. Taylor, Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt. Union 

. N. C.;: H. B. Askew, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Wm. S. Johnstone. 
P. O. Box 998, Gastonia, N. C. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.. 
Reps.: Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: 
Inc., Clinton, S. C.: W. G. Hamner. Box 267 
Murdaugh. Griffin, Ga. 


N. Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO.. 292 Madison Ave... New York City. 
Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St.. Phone 8-7191. Charlotte. N. 
Spartanburg. S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason. 
Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE. ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. 
Box 841, Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant. York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


NORMA HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford. Conn. 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. 0. Box 836, Greenville. S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. 0. Box 805, Greenville, S. C. 


Pawtucket. R. 1 


Nashua. N. H. Sou. 
Industrial Supply Co.. 
. Gastonia, N. C.: A. G. 
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NORTH, FRANK G.. Inc., P. O. Box 92, Marietta, Ga.: P. O. Box 
844, Atlanta, Ga. Reps.: W. W. Greer, P. O. Box 886, Greenville, S. 
C.: W. J. Greer, P. oO Box 805, Greenville, S. C 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., 
W. Kiumph and Cliff C. 
Smith, P. O. Box 671, 


Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin 
Myers, 121 E. 8rd St., Charlotte, N. C.: Cliff 
Atianta, Ga 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Rep.: W. 
A. Pardue, 2721 Augusta Road, Greenville, S. C.,. P. 0. Box 1147. Sou. 
Warehouse, Textile Warehouse Co.. Greenville, S. C. 


CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass.. 
. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bldg. 


and Charlotte. 


PEASE & CO., J. N.. Johnston Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 
WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.., Mass. Sou. Office: E. V. 
Wilson, 810 Woodside Bidg.., Greenville, 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City: 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Atianta Office; C. T. Lassister, Greensboro, N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.; T. H. Nelson, Charlotte, N. C. 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., James R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mer. 


PRICE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Spartanburg, S. C. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office, John 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and 
Health and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. 
Office, 815 Commercial Bank Bldg.. Gastonia, N. C 


RAGAN RING CO. Atlanta, Ga. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2816 S. Bidv., 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sou. Office: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mer.. 1109 Independence Bildg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.. Phone 2-8201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga. Phone Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. S.. Worcester. Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Green 
ville, S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co.. 
Greensboro, N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


_SACO-LOWELL SHOPS. 60 Batterymarch St.. Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Office and Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.: 
Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves and Miles A. Comer, Selling Agts.; 
Greenville, S. C.. H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SEY DEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St... N.W.., 


SHINGLE & GIBB LEATHER CO., 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO. Dist. Office : 578 W. Peachtree St.. At- 
lanta, Ga. State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.: Birmingham. Ala.: Jacksonville, 
Fia.: Columbia, S. C.: N. C.: Nashville, Tenn.: Jackson, 
Miss. Industrial Reps. : P. . Godard. Birmingham, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 
Atlanta, Ga.: A. rs, Lakeland, Fla. ; R. R. Boatwright, 


Atilarita, Ga. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


a Rar Ra Fla.: S. M. Newsom, Tifton, Ga.: J. O. Holt, Rale igh, 
N. Cc. Nix, Charlotte, N. C.: J. F. Whe Ichel. Columbia, S. C.: 
G . Kimbrough. Knoxville, Tenn.;: P. A. Raiche, Memphis, Tenn. 
SJOSTROM MACHINE CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., +Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reprs.: E. S. 


Meservey, 134 McClean St.., Decatur. Ga.: Ga. and Ala. Repr.: G. H. 
Spencer, P. O. Box 1297, Gastonia, N. C.: N. C. Repr.: Jack Alexan- 
der, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., Charlotte, N. C.: part of N. C. and S. C. 
Repr.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan St.. Kingsport, Tenn.: Tenn. and 
Va. Repr.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and 
Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 
Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 
1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511 
Rhett St.. Greenville, S. C.: South Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., 
Greensboro, N. C.; New South Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Termi- 
nal storage Corp., 817 N. 17th St.. Richmond, Va.: Taylor Transfer 
Co., 102 Boush St.. Norfolk, Va. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. 
Branches: 212 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.. H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 1016% Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.: H. W. 
Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, Charlotte, N. C.: M. W. Fletcher, 2973 
Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 286-8 Forsyth St.. S.W.., 
Sou. Reps.: A. P. Mauldin, 1876 Graham St., S.W.. 
Merritt, 549 Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta. Ga.: J. J. Merritt, 1428 
Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga.: J. H. Riley, 8018 Monroe St., Co 
lumbia, S. C. C. Smith, 2526 Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., Inc., Gaffney, S. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, Mer. 


Atianta,. Ga. 
Atianta,. Ga.: E. G. 


512-514 W. Fourth St., 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E.. Decatur, Til. Sou. Offices, 
Haverty Blidg.., Atlanta. Ga. Wm. H. Randolph. Jr.. Southeastern Mer.: 

A. Dillon, Asst. Southeastern Mer. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, 
H. A. Mitchell, Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg. S. C.: W. T. O'’Steen, 
Greenville, S. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr.. Monroe, N. C.: W. N. Dulaney, 12 
Montevallo Lane, Birmingham,, Ala. 


2000 Rhodes- 
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STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Sales and 
Executive Offices, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: W. 5. 
Lawson, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. P. 
Rickman, c/o Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: N. P. 
Murphy, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. 


Bristoll, 104 Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 8795, Narberth, Va.c G. R. 
Douglas, 707 Columbian Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.: 
M. A. Hawkins, 8813 General Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New 


Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, c/o The Stanley Sales Co., 651 Humphries 
St.. S.W.. Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta. Ga.: W. D. Low, Fox Drive.Chat- 
tanooga, Te nn.: G. J. MeLernan, 209 Hubbard St... San Antonio, Tex.; 
C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. 
tributors: 


Carolinas and Georgia Dis- 
Spartanburg, S. C 


Louis. Mo. 
Moreland Chemical! Co.. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Alle 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., 
ox 1917, Greensboro, N. C.. C. W. Cain, Mer.: Henry P. Goodwin, 


Sales and Service. Greenville Office and Plant, 621 FE. McBee Ave., Box 
1899, Greenville, S. C. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Asst. V.-Pres. and Mer. of 
Southern Divisions: Davis L. Batson and Sam Zimmerman, Jr.. Sales 
and Service. oe Office and Plant. 268 McDonough Bivd., Box 
1496, Atlanta, Ga.. H. R. Gaffney, Mgr.: Vernon A. Graff, Asst. Mgr.: 
Barney R. Cole, Sales and Service. Southern Shuttles, a division of 
the Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave... Box 568, Greenville, 
Ss. C., J. J. Kaufmann, Jr.. Mer.: Louis P. Batson, Director of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave.. New York City. Sou. 
Office, Johnston Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer... T. C. 
Davis: W. N. Kline, 17 Camille Ave., Greenville, S. C.: BE. D 
1257 Durand Dr. N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 161 Lindsey St.. Fall River, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 1894, Greenville, S. C.; 
D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 448, Spartanburg, S. C. 


STEWART MACHINE Ine... Ed S. 
Marietta St.. Gastonia. N. C 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., 
Mer. 


Estes, 


Kempton, Treas., 832 N. 


Charlotte, N. C. EF. A. Terrell, Pres. and 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, 
Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all 
principal cities. Lubrication Engineers: FP. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.;: 
D. L. Keys, S. Brooklyn Sta... Baltimore. W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, 
Va.: F. M. Fdwards, Golds ‘boro. Nw. _P. Warner and R. L. Scott, 
Gree nsboro, N. C.: B. D. Heath and C. we Meador. Charlotte, N. C.: 
J. S. Leonard, Greenville, S. C.: F. G. Mitchell. Charleston, S. C.: L. 
C. Mitchum, Atlanta. Ga.: A. C. Keiser. Jr.. Atlanta, Ga.: J. G. Myers, 
Birmingham, Ala.: P. H. Baker, textile engineer, New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 
TEXWOOD MPG. & 


East Point. Ga. 


SALES CO., C. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO.., 


Greenville. 


Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Green 


ville, S. C.;: Johnson City. Tenn. Sou. Reps.: FE. Rowell Holt, 208 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 
S. C.; D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, 
Tenn. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO... 159 Aborn St.. Providence, R. I. Sou. 


Reps.: William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Green 
ville, S. C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.: Torrence L. 
Maynard, P. 0. Box 456, Belmont, N. C. 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. M. Mauldin and Ike E. 
Wynne; 1008 Norris Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Rep.: J. W. Stribling. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., 
Haywood, 612 S. Main St., 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc.., 
Washington St., 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt 
Ww inston Salem, N. C. 


Hartford, 
Greenville, S. C., 


Conn. Sou. Office, Room 281 W. 
Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO... Providence. R. with Sou. Office 
and Stock Room at i178 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. 
C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr... Mgr., 1788 Inverness 
Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


WAK Industries, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep. 
11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869. Greenville. S. Ps Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
me Unt D. Hughes Sales Co., 2106 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Tex.: R. B. 
Dorman, Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO... W. Warwick, R. I. Sou. Branch Fac 
tory at Rock Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlin 
ton, N. C.; Henry Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; W. E. “] 
Searcy, HI, Box 128, Griffin, Ga 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO.., 
F. Daboll, 810 Woodside Blide.. 


Osteen, 


Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter 


Greenville. S. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville. Mass. Son. Office, Whitin 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.: 1817 
Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte Office: 
I. D. Wingo and M. J. Brantley, Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING 

WICK WIRE SPENCER STEEL CO.., 
J. W. Horner, Box 682. Atlanta. Ga.. 
Miss.: George H. Woolley, Jr.. 
covering N. C. and S. C. 


WINDLE & CO., J. H., 281 S. Main St., 


Whitinsville. Mass. 

500 Fifth Ave... New York. N. ¥. 
covering Ala... Tenn. and 
985 Henley Place, Charlotte. N. C.. 


Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. C.: G. W. Searell, 
15, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Bruning, 
Route No. 


all 
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For Plants 


LARGE OR SMALL 


Regardless of the size of 
your plant, Toilet Rooms 
which require constant re- 
pair and time out for ad- 
justment, will rob you of val- 
vable man-hours and may 
constitute a menace to the 
health of your employees. 


Vogel Products are prov- 
ing their ability to with- 
stand the use and abuse 
of today's 24-hour work- 
ing schedule. textile mills, 
shipyards, chemical and 
high explosive plants, steel 
mills and many otherplaces 
throughout the Nation, 
Vogel Products cre meet- 
ing all the requirements 
of our all-out War Effort. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 
COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


VOGEL NUMBER 4—Vitreous china 
bow! with top supply, painted white 
enameled drum type pressure tank, 
reinforced hardwood seat, union ell 
flush connection, lead waste connec- 
tion, supply and flush valves assem- 
bled with 3 ft. 2 in. genuine wrought 
iron valve rod and casing. 


This fixture can be furnished with Vac- 
vum Brecker and Ball Check Waste. 
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UNITED 
STATES 


Remember, Our Boys 
Give Their Lives... 
You Lend Your Money!” 


SOLWAY 
LIQUID CHLORINE 


the home front! 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Athalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, W. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 


. Charlotte + Chicago * Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit 
vew Orleans * New York * Philadelphia - Pittsburgh + St. Louis * Syracuse 
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2 WAYS 


when you use 


ORIGINAL and GENUINE 
The Leather with the Hair on 
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LEATHERS 


]. Figured over a period of years, 
Bondaron Leathers are the most 
Priced 


only slightly higher, they outwear 


economical you can buy. 


from 2 to 5 sets of ordinary leath- 
ers, cost far less in the long run! 


2. Because they wear so much 
longer, Bondaron Leathers cause 
less trouble, eliminate from 50% 
to 80% of production delays due 
to broken straps and leather re- 
placements. 

Figure what these savings 
would amount to in YOUR 
mill, then start to realize them 
by switching to Bondaron on 
your next order. 
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COTTON GAS TANKS... BULLET 


HESE interesting objects are bullet 

proof self-sealing gasoline tanks be- 
ing made ready for installation in bomber 
wings. Such fabric fuel tanks are a war- 
time development in which cotton plays 
an important part. 

Demand for greater production of cot- 
ton and other fabrics for Army, Navy 
and civilian needs is putting an extremely 
heavy load on textile machinery. To 
maintain this machinery at peak, mills 
everywhere are using Texaco particularly 
Stazon and 919 Lubricants. 

Texaco Stazon stays on loom cranks, 
top rolls of roving and spinning frames. 


TUNE IN FRED ALLEN EVERY SUWDAY 


Resists thinning out, creeping and splat- 
tering. 

For loom cams use Texaco 919 Lubri- 
cant. 

So effective have Texaco Lubricants 
proved that they are definitely preferred 
in many important fields, a few of which 
are listed in the panel. 

A Texaco Lubrication Engineer will 
gladly cooperate in the selection of the 
most suitable lubricants for your equip- 
ment. Just phone the nearest of more 
than 2300 Texaco distributing points in 
the 48 States, or write The Texas Com- 


pany, 135 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


TEXACO Lubricants 


FOR THE TEATILE 


IV! 


THEY PREFER TEXACO 


* More Diesel horsepower on stream- 
lined trains in the VU. S. is lubricated 
with Texaco than with all other brands 
combined. 

*® More locomotives and railroad cars 
in the U. S. are lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 

*® More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco than with 
any other brand. 

* More buses, more bus lines and 
more bus-miles are lubricated and 
fueled with Texaco than with any other 
brand. 

* More stationary Diesel horsepower 
in the VU. S. is lubricated with Texaco 
than with any other brand. 


INDUSTRY 


NIGHT+ CRs * HELP WIN; THE WAR BY RETURNING EMPTY DRUMS PROMPTLY 
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